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For the National Magazine. 
ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF 
J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


The self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence— 


Tue earlier part of the life of this celebrated writer was passed in pov- 
erty and dependence, surrounded by all those tempiations to vice of 
which indigence is the fruitful source. With the mere rudiments of edu- 
cation, and with an imagination cultivated at the expense of his judgment, 
he was thrown upon the wide world, where, at the very threshhold of his 
wayward career, his religious principles received an impression of the 
most unfavourable nature. Inthe extremity of his wretchedness, he was 
welcomed under the hospitable roof of Mme. de Warens, a young widow 
who allied the scrupulous observance of religious ceremonies with the 
open violation of female decorum. She had recently embraced the Ro- _ 
man Catholic faith, and actuated by the zeal which distinguishes all new 
converts, she spared no pains to make proselytes of those who partook of 
her charities. With this laudable intention, she sent Jean Jacques to a 
a sort of Hospital at Turin, filled with Moors, Jews and other heretics, 
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who were preparing for baptism in the Catholic Church. Here he wit- 
nessed scenes of the most revolting depravity, alternating with the most 
rigid adherence to the minutiw of the Roman rituel. Such scenes must 
have made a strong impression upon the ardent imagination of Rousseau 
—and it is surprising, not that the image of virtue which Nature had 
stamped upon his heart, was somewhat obscured by the influence of vi- 
cious example, but that he did not become the most abandoned of tis- 
creants. 

After serving a noble family at Turin in a menial capacity, remaining a 
short time with his protectress, acting as interpreter to a vagabond Greek 
‘prelate who was “begging for the Holy Sepulchre,” and paying his first vi- 
sit to Paris, where his reception was by no means brilliant, he again join- 
ed Madame Warens at Chambery, and formed that intercourse with her, 
which he has painted with all that glow of eloquent feeling and vivid fan- 
cy which diffuse such a charm over his immortal productions. They retir- 
ed to the delicious cottage appropriately called Les Charmettes, embos- 
omed in scenery of the wildest and most picturesque description. ‘To 
this fairy spot every traveller of taste, or with the slightest tinge of romance 
makes a pilgrimage, if he visits the neighbouring part of Savoy. On his return 
to the Charmette after a short absence, he found that Madame Warens’ 
conduct had become so totally depraved, that he took his final leave of 
her—and was again cast upon the world friendless and unprotected. Af- 
ter a variety of adventures, we next find him in the honourable situation 
of Secretary to M. Montaigu, French Ambassador at Venice. There his 
conduct was in the highest degree praiseworthy. Montaigu was a wretch 
equally devoid of sense and honor-—and his house was a rendezvous for 
the most dissolute and abandoned of either sex. The prudence and talent 
of Rousseau saved him for a time from the effects of his reckless infatua- 


tion ; but as he perceived that his well-intentioned efforts were only re- 


paid by the most brutal insolence, he left his situation in disgust, and re- 


solved henceforward to rely for support on those talents the germ of 
which had been long fermenting:in his mind. 


He immediately returned to Paris, and was soon fortunate enough to 
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obtain friends who appreciated his excellence. The brilliant success of 
his opera of the Devin du Village, and the astonishing celebrity which 
crowned his Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, at once roused the la- 
tent fires of his genius. To use the language of a contemporary critic: 
“ Rousseau’s first success made him feel his own strength. Those facul- 
ties which had been smothered by twenty years of obscurity and misery, 
now burst forth. The recollection of those years of wretchedness tor- 
mented his pride—and he entered the field of literature, as Marius re-en- 
tered Rome, breathing vengeance, and remembering the Marshes of Min- 


turne.”” The most unfortunate step which he took at the commencement 


of his celebrity, was the intimacy which he formed with the low-born and 


vulgar family of Levasseur. For Therese he appears always to have en- 
tertained the warmest affection—which she repaid with the blackest in- 
gratitude, by betraying him to his enemies, and rendering his life one 
scene of turmoil and disquietnde. 

The popularity which Jean Jacques obtained by his literary triumph, 
rendered him a welcome member of the most fashionable circles of that 
period. The society of Paris, before the Revolution, has been represent- 
ed as extremely immoral, and addicted to sensuality fit only for the revels 
of Comus. It however possessed some redeeming traits, one of which 
was that genius and erudition always found a ready admission to the en- 
joyment of its pleasures—and we do not read in the Memoirs of those 
times, that wealth alone ever entitled its possessors to any peculiar atten- 
tions. In his work on the Arts and Sciences. Rousseau contended for the 
simplicity of primitive nature, in opposition to the refinements of luxury and 
civilization—and he fancied that it was his duty toact up to the principles 
there laiddown. Accordingly his dress, manners and deportment, were plan- 
ned in direct violation of the prevailing taste m fashion—he formed for his 
conduct a series of maxims suited to ancient Sparta, and he became as dis- 
interested as the most admired of the heroes of his favourite author, Plu- 
tarch. In spite of these singularities, his society was courted by persons 
the most illustrious for birth and rank, and the more he retreated from the 


allurements of Society, the more anxious was the desire to attract hin 
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within its magic circle. As he appeared discontented amid the thronged 
and turbulent existence of the Capital, and to sigh after the pure enjoy- 
ments of the country, Mme. d’Epinay, then one of his warmest admirers, 
prepared for him a delightful cottage, called the Hermitage, where he pass- 


ed his time in a manner consonant to his taste, in the admiration of the 


works of nature, the indulgence of his passion for music, and in drawing 


the outline of his Vouvelle Heloise. He became intimate with the Coun- 
tess d’Houdetot, (sister-in-law of Mme. d°Epinay) a lady of that roman- 
tic disposition which always had its influence on the heart of Jean Jacques. 
It was supposed that this fascinating woman was the model from which 
he drew his idea of Julia d’Etange, and that her lover, St. Lambert, was 
the Wolmar of the story—which latter conjecture becomes more probable 
from the circumstance, that both the original and prototype were professed 
atheists. 

Rousseau was not permitted long to enjoy these tranquil pleasures. His 
quarrel with Mme. d’Epinay is detailed at length in the confessions—al- 
though the secret cause is there merely glanced at. The fact was that this 
Lady lived seperated from her husband, and passed her time in the indul- 
gence of vices, which could only be described by the pencil of Aretine, 
or the penof Cleland! Like Mme. de Longueville she had no taste for 
innocent pleasures, and required the “flavour of prohibition” to give a zest 
to her enjoyments. Her favoured lover at that time was Grimm, a Ger- 
man petit maitre, who had resolved, in spite of Minerva, to become a 
thoroughbred Frenchman! To conceal one of the consequences of her 
dissoluteness, she was advised to make a trip to Geneva, under the pretence 

of consulting Dr. Tronchin, the fashionable Esculapius of that time. 
Grimm, who, by the way, was a very worthless puppy, imagined a scheme 
by which he hoped to screen himself from the effects of the indisposition 
of his mistress, should a discovery be made public. This was no less than 
to induce Rousseau to accompany her on her journey. His manceuvres 
could not long escape the penetrating. glance of the philosopher—and the 
consequence of his discovery was an open rupture with the worthy asso- 


ciates, and an immediate retreat from the Hermitage. He then experi- 
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enced the most cordial acts of friendship from the celebrated Duke of 
Luxembourg, who with princely generosity, and in the most delicate man- 
ner, procured for kim a country residence near his own splendid palace | 
in the Valley of Montmorency. It was in this charming retreat, surround- | 
ing with every comfort, and receiving every day new proofs of the at- 
tachment of his noble friend, that he prepared for the press his chief | 
works. Nothing could equal the unanimous burst of applause from eve- 
ry quarter which hailed the appearance of the JVouvelle Heloise. From 
the philosopher in his closet to the airy devotee of the toilet, all joined in 
swelling the tide of admiration—and even those who envied his success 
were obliged to conceal their malice under the forms of assumed courte- § 
sy. The Contrat Social and Emile, being more serious in their tenden- | 


cy, were not devoured with such general avidity—but were the subjects | 


of meditation for every one in the slightest degree imbued with the phil- | 


osophic spirit which was then making rapid advances in Europe. The 
author might have published works still more subversive of the existing 
notions in Church and State, and perhaps they would never have attracted 
the notice of Government, had he nat by a single remark in the Heloise, 
wounded the pride of the all-powerful Madame de Pompadour. The pas- 
sage-alluded to was: “It is surely better to derogate from nobility than 
virtue, and the wife of a mechanic is far more reputabie than the mistress 
of a Prince.’ The reigning favourite smothered her resentment at the | 
time—but on the appearance of Emile, all the terrors of arbitrary power, 
were at once launched forth upon the devoted head of Rousseau, and had 
it not been for the powerful protectors who had hitherto befriended him, it 
is impossible to say how far the vengeance of his enemies would have car- 
ried them. He left France, and took refuge in Switzerland, from whose 
inhabitants he endured a series of galling persecutions, which will ever 
leave a disgraceful stain on the national character of those mercenary 
hirelings. It was during his retreat at Motiers,that he published his cele- 
brated Letters from the Mountain, which nearly produced a Revolution 
in Geneva. “He amused himself (said Voltaire) by hurling from the sum- 


mit of his Mountain, destruction upon his native city, like the trampet of 
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the Lord which cast down the walls of Jericho.”” His enemies spread a 
report among the females of Motiers, that he had asserted in his Letters 
that “women had no souls!” a calumny which put the unfortunate author 
in danger of sharing the fate of Orpheus ! 

In order to afford him an asylum from his persecutors, David Hume, 
the celebrated historian, proposed to him to pass over to England under 
his protection—and held out every hope that his vexations would be at an 
end. The Confessions finish at this period of Rousseau’s life. For the 
continuation of his Biography, we were left somewhat in the dark, until 
within late years one of his most enthusiastic admirers collected, from va- 
rious sources, and from unpublished MSS. the materials for complet- 
ing thetask. This valuable and interesting work, with some contempo- 
rary notices and Letters in my possession, will form my guide in compos- 
ing the remainder of the Memoir which | have undertaken. 

DESIDERIUS 


(To be continued.) 


THE YOUNG ITALIAN. 


* Earth hath not rage like love to anger turned.’ 


Tue first evening after my arrival at Milan, I rambled about without 
any definite destination, until wearicd, | determined to obey the summons 
of the bell of St. Asaph’s, which was just proclaiming the hour of Ves- 
pers. As I passed along the aisle, the deep devotion and interesting coun- 


tenance of a young man, kneeling on the pavement of the aisle, engaged 


my attention. The contortion of his features, his pale emaciated checks, 


the wild stare of his dark eyes, and.the big tears of agonizing sorrow that 
rolled down his face, excited a surprising interest and sympathy. His 
eyes were raised at times to the crucifix with an expression of the deep- 
est supplication, and then cast upon the earth in infinite despair. 


After sometime, recollecting an engagement, I arose and came out. 
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passing by the supplicant, who had been the object of my observance dur- 


ing the time I was in the Church. With eyes that seemed: as if bursting 


in agony from their sockets, and a shuddering that convulsed his whole 
frame, he gazed upon my countenance and started back from me with the 
utmost consternation. This strange emotion on beholding me sur- 
prised me for a moment, until I reconciled all the unaccountable beha- 
viour of this singular being by concluding him to be some poor benighted 
creature, in whose mind, the lamp of reason had ceased to burn. Turn- 
ing around after sometime, I saw, that, attracted to me by some strange 
sympathy, the devotee was following me. llowever, the dusk soon ex~- 
cluded him from my view, and arriving at my inn, I ceased to think of 
him. 

The following day I walked to’a little cemetry eastward of the city, 
where I passed some hours among the cenotaphs and tombs of the great, 
and humbler mementos raised to the memory of the poor. At length I 
threw myself on the green carpeting of Nature, beneath a spreading yew, 
and continued to examine the beauties of this silent region of the dead. 
The cemetry was on an elevation that descended with a gentle slope, until 
it was lost in the plane where a serpentine stream rolled aJong in silver 
beauty, and poured at intervals over a little precipice, forming tiny water- 
falls, whose murmurs fell in dreamy dissonance upon the ear. The en- 
closure itself wore a uniform appearance of green, save where the tombs 
arose in snowy contrast, or the rich luxuriance of wild flowers of multifa- 
rious hues, bloomed in all their native beauty. 

The long branches of the willows that were regularly planted through- 
out, as they bent mournfully over the graves, conveyed a sad yet delicious 
feeling to my heart, and their boughs wet with the drops of a late shower, 
as they hung over the tomb, seemed as if still wailing those, whom the 
obdurate hearts of friends had perhaps long since forgotten. As I was 
lost in delightful reverie, the sighs of some one near aroused me, and 
on turning round, | descried, standing beneath a willow at a short dis- 
tance, the Italian whom I had noticed in the Church of St. Asaph’s. 


fle held in his hand something in the form of a miniature, on which he 
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gazed intently for a time, while his lips moved as if he was uttering a pray- 
er, and then regarded me with a steady, though oblique eye. Finding 
himself attentively observed by me, he struck his hand violently against 
his forehead and breast, and uttering some wild incoherent expressons, 
with a hasty step, quitted the cemetry and walked towards the city. There 
was a dignity in his mein that denoted a priacely origin, and an expression 


of superiority in his woe-begone countenance, truly commanding. Though 


his eye was somewhat sunken, it still retained a fire and vividness of ex- 


pression, that excited a strange undefinable influence in the beholder, 
perhaps more akin to fear, than any thing else. 

I felt an interest in the stranger on account of his singularities, and more 
especially after the notice he had appeared to wish to take of myself, and 
longed for a suitable opportunity to converse with him, in order to satisfy 
the curiosity, which his remarkable actions had excited. 

During a fortnight, whenever I appeared abroad, the Italian, like a sha- 
dowy ghost, was still to be discovered following me. When passing the 
corners of the streets, or promenading the arcades, from some obscure cor- 
ner the dark eyes of the stranger were to be seen wildly glaring upon me. 
One evening, after earnest solicitation, I was induced, though reluctantly, 
to attend a friend toa gaming house. Though games of chance were my 
utter detestation, ] was drawn in to playing, and after losses to a consider- 
able amount, was fortunate enough to win again the amount of what I had 
lost; when I declined playing, and returned home. On my way thither 
as I was revolving in.my mind the events of the night and their happy is- 
sue, a sudden cry on my left caused me to turn instantly round; when I 
received in my left arm, the stab of a stiletto, which, no doubt, had been 
aimed at my side in expectation of its piercing my heart. The cry pro- 
ceeded from the Italian stranger, who, observing the danger to which I 
was exposed, endeavoured to warn me of it, and, drawing his rapier, pur- 
sured the assassin, who, aided by the darkness of the night, made his es- 
cape. Money was the wretch’s object, who was either one of the gamb- 
lers with whom 1 had been playing, or some murderer connected with 


them. 
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The wound in my arm, as it pierced near an artery, became exceedingly 
painful ; and as it was considerably inflamed, the surgeon who attended 
me, insisted on my keeping my room for several days; where I was regu- 
larly visited by my deliverer, the Italian, who passed hours together in my 
apartment. ‘That melancholy, which argues the laceration of fine and 
tender feelings; his urbanity, his intelligence and solicitude for my wel- 
fare, and gratitude for the signal service he had rendered, created an es- 
teem for him which increased at every meeting. In conversation, when 
speaking of the variety of wishes and hopes, his pale countenance, and the 
change that his expresive eyes-underwent, told of blighted hopes, cher- 
ished in the warmest soil of a social heart; yet he-never spoke of the par- 
ticular nature of the sorrow that evidently consumed the very stamina of 
vitality; and I felt unable, though curiosity prompted me, to intrude upon 
the sacredness of that grief, to which his habitual gloom was owing. 

Time passed on, and I recovered and again mingled with society, often 
accompanied by the Italian, who regained a little cheerfulness —One 
morning I received an early visit from him, and noticed that .he was more 
pale than usual, and his countenance wild and haggard. He informed me 


that he would leave Milan that morning, and that he had come to take 


leave of me. He took my hand and shaking it heartily, pressed it with 


much fervour to his lips, informed me J should soon hear from him again, 
gazed earnestly in my face and burst into tears. Recovering from his ag- 
itation he warmly embraced me, and left me scarcely less affected than 
himself. 

In the evening, a messenger called to inform me that a gentleman in 
Montrille street desired to see me. J accompanied him and was shown 
into his apartment. I approached the bed the curtains of which were 
drawn, and throwing them back, was startled to behold the face of the 
Italian, whom I had thought on his way to Padua. His eyes were closed 
as if in deep sleep. J approached nearer and uncovered his body. Good 
God! the bed was deluged with blood froin a wound in his left breast in- 
flicted by hisown hand. The fatal dagger Jay by the side of my unfortu- 
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nate friend. I called franticly upon his name. But no response was giv- 
en. Ishook him but he awoke not. J put my hand upon his breast. The 
pulsations of his heart had ceased. My fears for the melancholy Alces- 
tus were realized. Tears of heartfelt sorrow flowed copiously, and the 
sympathy, which his unhappy gloom had excited for him, burst forth in 
sobs. 

My attention was attracted to a letter on a table near the bedside, directed 
to me. I opened it hastily, and read as follows: 

“My dear friend—When you read this, my earthly sorrows will be over. 
I will have exchanged the disquietudes of life for the placid sleep of the 
grave. Have my body laid beneath the willow—where we have so often 
held converse—and when in aftertime you think upon Alcestus, if you can- 
not compassionate iny unhappy fate, curse not my sleeping dust. In my 
trunk you will find a packet which I enjoin on you not to read for ten days. 

A. L.” 

The circumstances of his death were known only to myself, to the fam- 
ily and the priest of St.-Asaph’s, who, in consideration of Launcenette’s 
munificence to the church, permitted him to be buried in the cemetry of 
St. Asaph’s. I saw every rite duly performed to my deceased friend. I 
saw his body committed to the ground, and wept over his remains. | vis- 
ited his grave beneath the willow where we had often sat until the sun 
sank behind the western hills and the silver stars dotted the blue expanse 
of ether. 

The ten days passed ‘and I opened the packet to solve the mystery that 
shrouded the life and death of the Italian, and read the following :— 

“] was born in Venice, the only son of my parents. I was treated with 
that extreme fondness and indulgence which ever tend to give loose rein 


to the wayward disposition of youth. Accustomed from infancy to be 


gratified in every desire and caprice, my passions, uncurbed by salutary 


restraint, impelled me impctuously on to their gratification. Wealth too, 
which I looked forward to the possession of, like the rays of the sun, 
warmed and expanded my feelings, and they grew up luxuriously in the 


soil of natural Pride. Impatient of restraint of any kind, the smallest dis- 
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appointment was sufficient to discompose me, and the very shadow of 


centrol, ora wrong, inflamed me to frenzy. Tothis sensitiveness of soul 
unrestrained by sober reflection, ] owe the many interruptions of felicity, 
which have occurred to me in life, and the regret and melancholy, conse- 
quent on acts, into which precipitate passion has led me. For those 
whom I regarded as friends, my love and gratitude was unbounded as my 
hatred and detestation of those whom I regarded as enemies; and, upon 
the whole, it may be justly said by me, that to universal mankind my feel- 
ings naturally were kind and affectionate, so long as their opinions, inter- 
ests, and acts, did not clash with my own. 

Of a warm enthusiastic temperament, social feeling was a predominant 
trait in my character, and many and lasting have been my attachments. 
Love, although it had fired my bosom slightly, on beholding the charms 
of many Italian beauties, never completely burnt upon the altar of my 
heart, until, on a tour through Great Britain, I became acquainted with an 
English lady, who, to the greatest personal attractions, added those charms 
of intelligence and virtue, that never failed to captivate and hold the heart 
of those endued with any degree of sensibility of soul. Caroline, like 
myself, was young and ardent. She received my attentions with such 
evident marks of approbation, that | ventured to make her acquainted 
with the state of my heart towards her. 

Though she was at present under a partial engagement by the constraint 
of her father, to a person far more advanced in_years than herself, she }is- 
tened to the outpourings of my warm heart, and confessed an equal re- 
gard :—Her former suitor was treated with reserve, and even coldness. 
This circumstance did not escape the observation of him, nor the acuye 
penetration of her father. My frequent visits account«d for the change in 
Caroline’s deportment towards Sir R., and the coldness of her father to 
me convinced me my visits were nolonger agreeable. When I called up- 
on her as usual, we were never left alone for a moment. 

I felt an insuperable bar to my expected happiness. I fancied that even 
Caroline was less kind than formerly, and determined on trying what effect 


absence might have in my favour.—I therefore removed to ———, in- 
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forming her that she should shortly hear from me. From I wrote to 
her with a warmth of feeling far exceeding any thing | had ever felt be- 
fore, for I found that whatever effect it might have upon her, it increased 
my affection tenfold. 

«I received an answer, and had assurances that her heart still remained, 
and ever would remain my own. She spoke of the opposition of her fa- 
ther to me, and of the compulsion he wished to use in order te make her 
the wife of Sir R , and closed, after many kind expressions, which to 
my feverish soul were like the gentle dew to parched flowers, by telling me 
that I must not blame her if | did not hear from her frequently, as her 
every movement was observed. A week passed and I received a letter 
with transports of joy, as I knew from its direction it was from Caroline. 
[ opened it and read as follows, while vengeance burnt in every fibre of my 
frame— 

“Mr. Launcenette,—This is to request the pleasure of your company 
at my nuptials with Sir R on this night week. Your presence cannot 
fail to please. Let the memory of the past be buried and let your future 


friendship for me prove that your former love was sincere. 


Burn not this in your fury, but heat it. Farewell. 
| CAROLINE ” 


Perfidious wretch! and can you thus add insult to injury! Are you not 


content in spurning from you the ardent love of one whose existence 
seemed to depend upon your reciprocity of feeling? Must you in addi- 
tion, lacerate my heart by begging my presence at your nuptials in order 
to enjoy the triumph which my pain affords? “Burn not your letter in 
anger, but devour it.” What a delicious morsel! Oh that the swift- 
winged lightnings were mine; then should treachery and perfidy meet 
their reward. My brain burned, and my fiery blood swelled my turgid 
veins as if they would burst. 

The appointed time came and | determined upon attending her nup- 
tials, for what purpose, I knew not myself. 1 approached the house. It 
was illuminated with a vast profusion of lights, and persons were hurrying 


to and frothrough the house. I passed into the garden by a private gate, 
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and was walking under some of the trees, when on turning about I saw 
Caroline behind. She approached, and said, “then you have come.’ 
There was something that indicated anxiety in her tone of voice, that ap- 
peared strange, when contrasted with her late conduct. Yet madness, 
demoniac madness took possession of me. Her perfidy aroused me, and 
despite of her innocent looks and the heavenly beauty of her countenance, 
as she shone like an angel arrayed in her garments of vestal purity, my 
hand madly seized the fatal dagger, and in an instant she sunk dead at my 
feet, while the life-blood ensanguined her snowy robe. 

The satanic deed done, inexpressible horror shook my frame; fear 
dictated the necessity of an instant flight—and I found that night a ship 
bound for Venice, on board of which I took passage. Remorse, undying 
remorse, have preyed upon my vita!s since my hands have been stained 
with human blood, which has been the more aggravated, since the follow- 
ing discovery. One day asI was reading the fatal letter of Caroline, upon 
coming to the phrase, “ Burn not this in your anger, but heat it,” I per- 
ceived I had made a mistake in the English term “heat,” that it was eat, 
which signified to devour, whereas heat signified to make warm. I ac- 
cordingly heated the paper, when red letters began to appear over it, and 


between the lines I read the following words : 


“Beloved Launcenette,—My father has compelled me to write to you 


as I have, and also to consent to my union with Sir R——-. Meet me in 
the garden, my beloved Alcestus, on the evening of the marriage, and have 
a conveyance ready, and I will accompany you wherever you may lead, so 
that it be from a father’s hatred, and from a union which I detest. 
CAROLINE ———.” 
When I read this, oh! how wearisome was life. The dear object of my 
regard, so pure and spotless, so affectionate and devoted, was sacrificed 
by a demon, whom she hailed at the instant as a guardian angel coming 
to deliver her from tyrannic cruelty and loathsome embraces. I sought 
Milan, and during six months concealed myself from the public eye, going 
out alone during the Sabbath. Tortured with remorse, I have sought in 


Religion for comfort, which J find not. J tremble at the thought of that 
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invisible world into which I am about to enter, but its sorrows and pains 
cannot exceed the pangs of that flame,-which like an eternal Tophet con- 
sumes my bosom; and should death prove to be an everlasting sleep, *tis 
sweet to think that my wearied soul will find repose !”” 

Herc the relation ended, and I opened a little envelope which was en- 
closed in the packet. Great God! what was my horrour on unrolling it, 
to find the miniature of my own sister Caroline. I took it and pressed it 
to my lips, while tears coursed my cheeks, and curses burst forth upon 
her murderer. This accounted for the emotions of the Italian on seeing 
me, and that sympathy which attracted him to me. 

From a tour through Greece I had come to Milan, and not having re- 


turned by the way of which I advised my father, had not received intelli- 


gence of my sister’s murder. [ lost no time in returning to London in or- 


der to soothe the affliction of my parents, and recounted to them the cir- 
cumstances attending her murder, and the signal punishment of Heaven 


taken on her murderer. 
BOLINGBROKE. 


Decision or Cuaracter.—Resolution is omnipotent. Determine 
that you will be something. Aim at excellence, and excellence will be 
attained. This is the great secret of effort and eminence. J cannot do 
it, never accomplished any thing—I will try, has wrought wonders. 
You have all, perhaps, heard of the young man, who having wasted in a 
short time, a large patrimony, in profligate revels, formed a purpose, while 
hanging over the brow of a precipice trom which he had determined to 
throw himself, that he would regain what he had lost. The purpose thus 
formed he kept; and though he began by shovelling a load of coals into a 
cellar, he proceeded from one step to another, till he had more than reco— 
vered his lost possessions, and died an inveterate miser worth sixty thou- 
sand pounds. | mention this, not as an example to be imitated, but as a 
signal instance of what can be accomplished by fixed purpeses and perse- 
vering efforts. A-young man who sets out in life with a determination to 
excel, can hardly fail in his purpose. There is, in his case, a steadiness 
of aim—a concentration of feeling and effort which bear him onward to 
his object with irresistible energy, and render success, in whatever he un- 
dertakes certain. 
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[If we do not differ very widely in taste from our readers, we are not 


wrong in believing that they will be pleased with the following letter. 


which we have taken the liberty of transferring to our pages. It is the 


eighth of a series of Letters from London, addressed to the editor of 


the New York Mirror, and on the two subjects embraced in it, is one of 
the most graphic sketches we have ever seen. Whether we violate any 
obligation to the editor of the Mirror, or transgress any rule of courtesy 
to his correspondent, by bringing them without permission into the com- 
pany of our readers, we are too much a novice in Editorial regulations 
to know; but we should be very sorry to have done either, and trust 
that our inexperience will be admitted as some palliation of undesign- 


ed offence.} 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


To the Editor of the New York Mirror : 
Lonpon, September 12. 


I made a promise in a former letter that I would, in the absence of oth- 
er subjects, give you some idea of the various works of art and other curi- 
osities in and around London: I shall, however, confine myself to the 
more modern wonders of the metropolis, amongst the most conspicuous 
of which stands 

THE COLOSSEUM, 
or, as thé classical cockneys at first christened it, the Coliseum, simply, 
itis to be supposed, because it was as unlike as possible, in every respect, 
that celebrated work of antiquity—However, the extreme ridiculousness 
of erecting a building after the model of the Pantheon, and then calling 
it the Coliseum, soon caused this title to be changed, and it was re-baptis- 
ed the Colosseum on account of its colossal dimensions. _ It certainly is, 
in many respects, one of the most astonishing works of the age. The ex- 
terior is severely plainand noble. On entering you pass into a grand sa- 
loon (the largest in London) filled with statues, many of them by the most 
eminent men in England.—The plan by which this saloon is supplied with 
works of art is excellent, and mutually advantageous to the proprietors 
end artists generally, who are allowed to use it as a place of exhibition 
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for their jabours. As the different figures are purchased by visitors and 
removed, their places are speedily filled again, and thus a continual vari- 
ety is presented. After you have tired yourself with Venuses, Dianas, 
Joves, Apollos, and the rest of the mythology, you either walk up a long 
spiral staircase or enter what is called the “ Ascending Room,” and the 
room walks up stairs for you; at least you take your seat very much at 
your ease on the ground floor, and without any further motion on your 
part, find yourself in the space of five minutes nearly in the attic! This is 
indeed a luxurious and labor-saving age, when men can no longer be at 
the trouble of walking from room to room, but require to have a room to 
move to different parts of the building instead of them. About a dozen 
people can ascend at once, and there are books and pamphlets provided 
to amuse them until the room stops !—When you step out of the gallery, 
London seems to lie beneath. The effect is almost magica], and you be- 
gin to entertain doubts concerning the state of your optics. T’ouse mod- 
erate language, the scene before you is perfectly wonderful. The mere 
idea of drawing with scrupulous exactness the city of London—a city in 
which you can travel a distance of twenty miles and three quarters nearly 
in a straight line through an almost unbroken range of houses*—seems 
monstrous. Yet here it is—every square, crescent, street, court, alley, 
public building, and private dwelling, as they appear on a clear summer 
morning from the top of St. Paul’s before the smoke rises, are depicted 
with map-like accuracy. The busy Thames, covered with boats and ship- 
ping, is seen winding through the midst; its banks rich in noble hospitals, 
capacious docks, and antique towers, and its stream crossed by the finest 
bridges in the world, until it stretches far beyond the smoky limits of the 
city to the old splendors of Hampton court and the rural beauties of Rich- 
mond. The whole surrounding and highly picturesque country, dotted 
with villages and suburban villas, for thirty or forty miles in every direc- 
tion, is faithfully delineated, the distances being skilfully and carefully 
preserved. Such is the lilliputian minuteness of this brobdignag picture, 
that hundreds of natives can stand and point out their own houses, and a- 
muse themselves by tracing the windings and turnings of well known 
streets for miles. The picture covers forty thousand square feet, or near- 
ly an acre of canvas, about one-fourth the size of your Park ; and the sup- 
posed circumference of the horizon from the point of view is one hundred 


and thirty miles. 


* From Brentford town, “ town of mud,” to Hyde Park corner, is thirteen and three-quarter miles, 
and from thence tothe end of Shadwell nine more. With the exception of one quarter of a mile, I ain 
informed there is a continued line of houses on each side of the way, and the greater part of the jour 


wey ix certainly throuch adense population, extending for invites on cach side 
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This immense work was projected by Mr. Horner (an American, I be- 
lieve) and the whole of the sketches made by him. This indefatigable 
man used to get out of his bed at two and three o’clock, and was to be 
seen every morning perched on the ball of St. Paul’s, waiting for the sun 
rising in order to get forward with his labours before the fires were lighted 
and the local clouds, which daily take their station over London, mustered 
together. The sketches alone occupied two thousand sheets of paper, 
and then the work was, as it were,.only commenced. The whole had to 
be combined and transferred to canvass ; and as no one individual could 
accomplish such an undertaking in a sufficiently short period, several art- 
ists were necessarily employed. Now, as painters are proverbially per- ° 
verse and self-opiniated, each of those gentiemen had his own peculiar 
‘style and notions, which of course he would not depart from, and Mr. E. 
G. Paris, the principal painter, had to go over the whole himself, retouch- 
ing different parts and reducing it to perfect harmony. One of the great- 
est difficulties was to preserve the true perspective from so elevated a 
point of view on curved canvas, as by the closing in of the dome of the 
building, that portion of the picture on which the greatest distance is re- 
presented, is, in fact, the nearest to the spectator. All difficulties, howev- 
er, gave way before money, perseverance, and ingenuity, and the illusion 
is complete. 

The Swiss Cottage, and the attempted imitation of Swiss scenery in the 
rear of the building, which the papers made such a noise about, is, J think, 
a failure. The cottage is a curious piece of workmanship, but the prospect 
from the window falls a little.short of what one paper described it, “ con- 
sisting,” as it said it did, “of terrific rocks and caverns, amongst which a : 
cascade dashes from an immense height into a lake which spreads beneath 
the windows.” There certainly are rough stones and darkish holes for 
“terrific” rocks and caverns, and a cascade a few feet deep beneath, but 
all this does not give exactly a full idea of the scenery of Switzerland. 
Much taste and ingenuity have certainly been displayed in the *manage- 
ment of limited means, but the whole is puerile and insignificant compared 
with the other portions of the exhibition. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

After leaving the Collosseum, five minutes walk brings you to the gar- 
dens of the Zoological Society, which, if not as wonderful as the place you 
have quitted, are, upon the whole, even more interesting and agreeable. 
No American, unless he has been out of America, ever saw a tolerable 
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collection of wild strange amimals ; for those dirty little affairs occasion- 
ally to be met with in Chatham-street, where a man stands at the door 
with a trumpet and composes his own music extempore, as he has occa 
sion for it, are not to be taken into account. In this country there are 
very large menageries, maintained at an enormous expense, containing 
rare and curious birds and quadrupeds from every portion of the globe; 
but as inferior as the most miserable monkey-show is to the best of those, 
so is the best of those to the animals in the Zoological Gardens; not so 
much in number and variety, as in the perfect state of health and natural 
beauty in which they are preserved by judicious treatment and an accurate 
knowledge of their several habits and modes of living. ‘These delightful 
gardens are formed out of a portion of the Regent’s Park, under the super- 
intendence of a Society of gentlemen who have devoted much of their - 
fortune, time, and attention to the study of zoology, and who have here 
gathered together an unequalled collection of nature’s works. The 
grounds are laid out with consummate skill, and without any apparent re- 
gard to the expense. They are beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
and so planted with choice trees and evergreens, that the eye can at no 
one point embrace the whole prospect. The trim gravel-walks keep 
“ winding with sinuosities along.” around gay parterres, and by the side of 
banks covered with the most brilliant and delicate flowers, and ever and 
anon bring you to some snug little valley with a tiny lake of pure clear 
water in the middle of it, on which are sporting an hundred or two varieties 
of water-fowl, some of the most elegant shape and gorgeous plumage, 
from all parts of the globe, living and feeding amicably together, and en- 


/ 
joying themselves by waddling on the soft green grass, which is so thick, 


and kept clipped so uniformly close, as to resemble a velvet carpet—or 
else swimming around their nests, which are formed on an island in the 
centre of the laklet—or taking the benefit of a shower bath from a fountain 
which springs up in the midst of them. Flocks of pigeons, of various 
choice kinds, who have their residence hard by, keep wheeling and float- 
ing above the place, and add much to the beauty and harmony of the 
scene, by alighting from time to time on the green, and mingling sociably 
with their amphibious neighbors. As you pass hence along fragrant walks, 
in the midst of nature’s sweets. you come unexpectedly upon perhaps a 
den of ferocious wolves, who have a large space in the open air allotted 
for them to walk around in, but secured by strong, though light and ele- 
gant iron-work. Indeed, this is the case with nearly all the cages, being 
formed in the shape of an arch, and constructed of iron or wire grating 
according to the strength or ferocity of the prisoners. Most of the brutes 
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have their withdrawing-rooms to retreat to when fatigued with seeing too 
much company. Some idea may be formed of the quantity of ground oc- 
cupied, when a space equal to a couple of moderate sized rooms is allot- 


ted to two Indian Pheasants. 

The leading object throughout is to make the dwellings of the various 
animals correspond as much as possible with what they have been used to 
in their native state. Thus the residences of lions, tigers, leopards, and 
the other inhabitants of the torrid zone are heated by stoves to a certain 
temperature, mdicated by the thermometers placed around; while an ex- 
tensive square-flagged court, sunk twenty feet in the ground, isthe place al- 
lotted for the Norwegian and other bears. The great polar bear hasa large 
reservoir of water wherein to covol himself when he waxes warm, and which, 
if not cold enough to remind him of his “regions of thick-ribbed ice,” is 
at least sufficiently so to preserve him in health and spirits. In another 
part you will see the mountain-goat bounding up a pile of rocks to his 
lofty habitation, and beneath the Brahmin bull and the lama of Thibet 
grazing indolently on the verdant meadow. Here the majestic lion, stalk- 
ing sullenly to and fro—the savage tiger, grinding his teeth in impotent 
rage—the fierce, beautiful, and restless leopard, beating against his prison- 
bars—and there the peaceful variety of the deer kind—the red and fal- 
low deer, the gazelle, the antelope, and the roebuck—animals that have 
supplied the poets with a thousand similes—moving around with grace- 
and elegance peculiar to their nature. Here again a “wilderness of 
monkeys” playing all sorts of fantastic tricks—and there a flock of birds 
from the tropics, whose rich plumage, as they fly, glittering around, in the 
sun, almost dazzle the sight, and impart an air of enchantment to the 
scene. In 4 large circle, separated trom each other, are the birds of prey 
—eagles, vulcans, falcons, hawks, kites, &c. and not far distant larks, lin- 
nets, goldfinches, and the other peaceful warblers of the woods. 

No description of scenery is perfect without water. No other element 
imparts such ideas of grandeur, sublimity, and resistless force, of animated 
cheerfulness, or calm dreamy tranquility. Its artificial introduction here, 
though necessarily on a small scale, is much greater than could have been 
anticipated, and so managed as not to have the appearance of having been 
so introduced. It is conveyed by means of pipes laid under ground from 
a canal hard by; and as it can be heightened, lowered, and changed 
at pleasure, is always clear and pure. The spaces allotted for water-fowl 
are such, that in each, hundreds of all sorts and sizes may swim together 
without jostling each other; and the amphibious animals have by no 
means a niggard supply. ‘Their places of habitation are generally built 
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on a little island in the middle of the water, and are constructed with 
much taste, judgment, and a skilful eye to picturesque effect, being form- 
ed, for the most part, of rough flint stones and shells, irregularly disposed, 
and overgrown with moss; in the crevices and on the top, mould and seeds 
have been thrown, and thence have sprang out grass and hardy flowers 
and shrubs. Underneath, the lazy seal, the industrious beaver, and the 
thievish otter, live very much at their ease ; excepting that the poor bea- 
vers have been deprived of sight, asit is the nature of those animals not to 
reside in any place not fashioned by themselves, and, could they see what 
they were about, they would speedily destroy their dwelling. The otter 
has always a large concourse of people watching his manceuvres, as every 
hour or so he goes a fishing for something to eat. It is quite an animating 
sight to see this “tyrant of the finny race” pursuing his prey, which he ne- 
ver fails to secure in five or ten minutes. After he has brought his fish to 
land, he seats himself at the entrance of his cabin, and taking hold of his 
struggling victim by the tail with his fore-paws, he holds it upon end, 
commences at the head, devours regularly downwards, and half the poor 
thing is swallowed before the other half is definct. Of all animals I 
think an otter and a rat have the most cruel, treacherous, and villainous 
looking eyes. But if I were to go on and dilate in this way, I might fill a 
volume. One of the mest interesting parts of the exhibition is a collec- 
tion of dogs, amongst which are two beautiful Spanish mastiffs from the 
island of Cuba, such as are used to hunt the runaway slaves—two still 
more beautiful Italian wolf-dogs, an Esquimaux dog, brought by Captain 
Parry, &c. 

Though the Socicty is yet in its infancy, it has already filled up the 
ground it originally possessed, and have succeeded in obtaining a grant of 
about twice as much more. The expense must be enormous; for, to say 
nothing of the food and attendance such an immense number of animals 
require, a number of men are constantly employed in laying out the new 
grounds and constructing habitations. Another large establishment has 
also to be maintained where animals are kept until places are provided 
for them in the gardens. Yet the whole is liberally thrown open to the 
public gratis, or at least nearly so, only one shilling each being required. 
This shilling, I presume, was at first intended to defray in part the ex- 
pense of servants, &c. but such are the numbers of people, independent 
of members and their families, who visit these gardens, that this trifle 
from each has amounted, in fwo years, to within a fraction of the very 
considerable sum of sixteen thousand pounds sterling, or nearly forty thou- 
sand dollars a year. 
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Notices are posted up requesting visitors not to give money to any per- 
son connected with the establishment, and you are perfectly free from any 
solicitations of the kind. ‘There is one rule, however, that is never de- 
parted from. No person can be admitted without a ticket, but all that is 
required to obtain this is that the applicant be of a decent and respectable 


appearance, and as it is presumed that such a person will not wish to be seen 
with any other but decent and respectable people, he is allowed to bring 
as many of his friends and acquaintances with him as he pleases. _ As the 
gardens are situated at the extremity of the west end, they are quite a 
place of fashionable resort, and their distance from the heart of the city 
prevents a very great influx of the sight-seeing cocknies, except on holli- 
days! There are always, however, some genuine ones present. I heard 
one lady, who just came up as the polar bear was taking his cold bath, 
exclaim to her husband—*O la! does that ‘are bear grow in the water ?” 
to which he responded—* No, love, it grows on the hice,” (ice.) 

When you add to the other attractions of the Zoological Gardens that 
on a fine day hundreds of graceful and beautiful women are to be seen 
sauntering along the shady walks, or fluttering like butterflies from sight 
to sight, it may easily be imagined that there are more unpleasant places 
wherein to spend an hour or two. C. 


Selected. 


“GEBEL TEIR:; 
OR, MOUNTAIN OF BIRDS.” 


«~ A Mountain in Egypt, on the East bank of the Nile : 24 miles north of 
Enseneh. It has its name from a conceit of the Arabs, that all the birds 
of the Universe hold a Council there annually.” 

At one of these annual meetings the United States was represented by the 


Wren—Pigeon—Robin—Canvass-back—Buzzard and Mocking Bird.— 


The last of the delegates were just taking their places, when the senior 
President gradually descended to occupy his station. A vast Roc held this 
office by perpetual choice, and as he poised majestically to his place, his 
outspread form threw a shadow like that of a passing cloud over the assem- 
bly. Once alighted on his feet, his still extended wings could only be com- 
pared to the wide spread of canvas, bearing before the wind a huge ship of 
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war with steering sails on either side. ‘The wings however, that suspended 
his ample body in the fields of ether, were ina moment folded,and he stood 
an imposing President, with a dignity of size and majesty of power, that 
would cause the proudest Chancellor inthe most volumnious wig and cum- 
bersome robes, to dwindle to a sparrow in comparison. 

This assembly at its opening was a convention of the two branches, into 
which the body was div.ded. When transacting the particular business of 
their own concerns, if the members ofthe French National Convention, or 
of the Spanish Cortes could have heard the opinions of the Gebel Teir As- 
sembly on their project to constitute a legislature with one chamber only, 
they would have desisted from their absurd attempt involving inevitable ru- 
in. Itis however the custom to begin by a joint assembly, in which is re- 
ported the existing state of human aflairs, in the various countries of the 
globe, by different delegates, before the Congress separates into the two par- 
liamentary chambers, to consider the peculiar interests of the feathered race. 
Each had its two Secretaries, who were all four now stationed below the 
President, solemn and watchful: these officers were four venerable ganders, 
blood relations of those which once saved the capitol of the great republic 
of antiquity, and the gabble of whose descendants may peradventure some 
day endanger that of the great republic of modern times. They were wa- 
ry and experienced in their office, and keen political economists, since their 
quills were extracted from their own wings. 

After a few minutes of silence, and when the assembly were all in compos- 
ed attention, the President with great dignity made the following short ad- 
dress. “Gentle birds and acrial delegates, it gives me sincere pleasure to 
see this numerous bedy in such fine feather at this our annual meeting. 
The two houses are now assembled in convention to hear those reports of 
the state of human affairs of which we take a bird’s eye view. ‘This is the 
preliminary, conformable to ancient usage, previously to seperating the two 
branches for the prosecution of our regular affairs ; which I am happy to in- 
form you are in the usual prosperous condition, and fortunately little sub- 
ject to those variafions that are incident to the class of unplumed bipeds 
who are confined to the surface of the earth. - The Secretaries are ready to 
attend to their duty of recording what may be delivered, and the delegates 
will please to make their annual reports in the order most agreeable to them. 
The meeting however will allow me to suggest, that it may be well to fol- 
low the usual practice of describing first those of the continent of America, 
as being the last known, and therefore the least complicated. I have only 
to promise the utmost assiduity and impartiality on my part,and to trust to 


your accustomed candor, to excuse any imperfections in discharging the ar- 


- 
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duous duties of my situation, which, were my abilities equal to my zeal in 
your service, would render your indulgence less requisite.” 

"A shrill, lively twitter was soon heard amidst the pause that ensued, 
after the President had concluded, anda Wren flew to the perch, which 
had several branches to accommodate the claws of the members as their 
grasp might be, and served as a pulpit from whence all the delegates, what- 
ever their size, might be seen and heard to advantage. After aslight swell- 
ing out of his diminutive form, which in birds and men of small stature, is 
an instinctive movement to give themselves the feeling, if they do not im- 
pose on others the appearance of size, the plain little orator began thus : 
* Having had the honor on some former occasions to be the first to address 
this august Assembly, I have at the request of some friends near me, availed 
myself of the same privilege, conscious that I shall soon be eclipsed by 
those who will follow me, and knowing that after the masterly flights of 


some of the soaring talents that will as usual be heard in this most privileg- 
ed assembly, my feeble powers would appear wholly insipid. I shall, Mr. 
President, be extremely brief in the few notes I shall offer to your atten- 


tion, touching only on some of the most prominent topics, and leave others 
to take a more extensive range, and report on subjects of greater moment. 

I roost, Mr. President, in a ‘pleasant village in the South Eastern part of 
New England, in the snug garden of a happy farmer. On the top of a pole, 
a miniature imitation of his own dwelling affords an unviolated sanctuary 
for my nest, and it may be said with an hereditary right, as my progenitors 
for I know not how many generations occupied it before me. This farmer 
also carries back the date of his family residence in that spot almost to the 
earliest of civilized men in the land ; and as the period amounts to nearly 
two centuries, this is considered in our vicinity, every thing being compar- 
ative, a remote antiquity. And although in other parts of the world, some 
privileged families with quaint escutcheons, the devices of barbarous times, 
trace their unbroken descents and regular lineage, taking it for granted that 
the sons were all the children of the fathcrswho acknowledged them, to 
four or five tines this interval : yet as states and thrones, and many of the 
proudest of human institutions have disappeared entirely within this same 
space, no man can consider it as insignificant. 

When this family with whose descendants I am a favorite tenant, first 
came to fix their residence, they had the red man of the forest for a neigh- 
bour and proprietor ; and war often rendered their dwelling the seat of a 
dreadful anxiety, and no imaginary danger. War and conversion were al- 
ternately waged by the whites, and gradually one or both extinguished those 
whom it acted upon. Civilization and battle seemed equally destructive to 
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the Indian: a zealous and benevolent missionary, the single minded Eliot, 
who may divide with his fellow-laborer St. Francis, the title of Indian A- 
postle, translated the Christian bible into their language : this remains a va- 
luable document for the philologist, but the nation who spoke it has long 
been utterly extinct. A branch of this family in the last generation migra- 
ted to the state of Ohio; they there found the same dangerous red inhabit- 
ants, that their forefathers had contended with in New England, but in the 
course of only one generation, they too have disappeared, have died off 
with the epidemic of civilization, or fled from its malaria with the animals 
they hunt, to remoter wildernesses. 

Of the condition of the people in my vicinity, I have little to add to my 
former reports. Their prosperity though moderate, is regular ; their indus- 
try and enterprize incessant, their property is secure, and as frugality is not 
yet obliterated by luxury, it gradually increases. On the whole, I am in- 
clined to think, Mr. President, that no bird skims an atmosphere, breathed 
by a more fortunate people, or who have had in the same period, fewer in- 
terruptions to their prosperity. In the first existence of their colony, they 
had some cruel struggles with the aboriginals : they were in the course of 
their colonial existence involved in some contests waged by the parent 
country ; but the scene was at a distance and the ravages seldom reached 
their fields. They have no inclination to be aggressors, but when attacked, 
their valor in defence of their nests and broods is equal to mine ; the size 
of the assailant they disregard as much as I do, and the rash invader is obli- 
ged to retreat with the loss of many a feather. In the revolutionary war 
they felt losses and privations, but the object and its attainment compensat- 
ed for all these. They were in former times troubled with bigoted and in- 


tolerant principles, which carried much irksomeness with them, but these 
too have disappeared, and they are now free from every species of tyranny, 
and exempt from almost every misfortune, except those which their own 
misconduct may entail upon them, or are inevitable to a class of creation, 


which has no wings.” ° 

The modest, quiet delegate flew at once from the common perch to re- 
sume his own, and a Pigeon from Ohio glided instantaneously to the vaca- 
ted stand. “It gives me pleasure, Mr. President, to foliow my distant and 
honorable friend, in addressing you, and distant as we are in the opinions of 
those whose wings seldom carry them beyond the precincts of a village, as 
is the case of the bird who has just preceded me, we pigeons who fly across 
the whole territory of the United States in a few hours, have other ideas of 
distance. I feel a greater disposition to follow the orator who opened the 
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debate, as there is a degree both of connexion and contrast between our 
homes. I, sir, was hatched in the state of Ohio, which was principally peo- 
pled by emigrants from the district inhabited by the honorable Wren. It is 
a new state compared with the primitive thirteen, but one of their first off- 
sets, and is old in the eyes of some of its pinfeathered neighbors, though 
there is hardly a native of it yet with grey hairs. The flight of its first set- 
tlers was almost as rapid, and they placed themselvesin its forests as uncon- 
cernedly, as if they had been pigeons. They there had to renew the same 
task of subduing the forest and the Indian, as their ancestors had two cen- 
turies before them on the coasts of New England. But the process was 
sooner effected, as the forces of the whites had increased, and that of the 
Indians had diminished in almost equal proportion. ‘This state, less than 
half a century old, has now a thriving population in every part of it: the 
people multiply like pigeons, and not only the numerous villages but some 
considerable cities exhibit many of the marks of the maturity of society. 
Literature and the arts begin to number their professors, where so recently 
every inhabitant was a woodcutter, a hunter, or a ploughman. Industry has 
produced prosperity, education public spirit, and both have not only extend- 
ed individual enterprize, but originated public undertakings, which insome 
countries of the world would have been vaunted as striking proofs of the 
power and magnificence of the sovereign. In short, sir, they have advan- 
ced more in fifty years than other countries have in centuries ; and this ra- 
pid growth has gone on while states in other countries of the world have re- 
mained stationary, or fallen into deeay or extinction. 

This flourishing condition applies equally to the other members of this 
great confederation, great from what it actually is; immense from what it 
may become, with the exception in part, of those which unfortunately con- 
tain slaves, where the advance is less rapid. In these last a few individu- 
als obtain greater wealth for a time, but as the mass of the laborers is poor 
and ignorant, and must be kept so, and their labor is the reluctant exertion 
of fear, and not the vivifying impulse of amelioration, the progress must 
always be less, and the accumulation of wealth, strength and intellect, ine- 
vitably inferior. Well, Sir, if we inquire into the causes of this prosperity, 
they may be reduced to these ; a fertile soil, and genial. climate, that the 
people may make their nests where and how they please; that they cannot 
be despoiled of them ; that they may eat what they please without dread of 
excommunication ; and that all who exercise authority, whether it relate to 
the mind or the body are chosen by the majority. 

I have given you this hasty, condensed account of Western prosperity, un- 
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influenced by the effect it may soon have upon my species. We pigeons 
saw without dismay the new comers enter the forests of the West, which 
seemed quite extensive enough for both men and pigeons forever. But as 
we sometimes congregate a few millions at a time, and require a grove of 
some extent for our resting place, we begin to foresee the time when it may 
be difficult to find one of sufficient extent for our accommodation, and as 
the country to the West of us is without trees, we may have no refuge. I 
do not mean however, Mr. President, to enter upon this subject at the pre- 
sent moment, which I know is particularly devoted to the contemplation of 
human affairs, but when we pass to the consideration of our own particular 
concerns, and the manner in which they are affected by the men below us, 
I shall be obliged as a question of prospective policy to bring this topic more 
directly before the Assembly.” 

The pig2on retired to his place, and the perch was next occupied by a 
Robin, who after casting his eye about to survey the various beaks around 
him, thus began: “ Mr. President, the unassuming and virtuous delegates 
who bave enjoyed your attention, have given a faithful sketch of two of the 
States of the great Republic, of the primitive and secondary formation, one 
situated in the East and the other in the West. My dwelling is nearer the 
centre, and the State I represent, from its ample extent possesses some of 
the features predominant in each of the others; it exhibits in one part traits 
of one of the earliest settlements, and in another, the rapid disappearance 
of the primeval forest, and the exuberant growth of a recent population. 
I, Sir, nestle in a quiet vale on the banks of the Hudson. _J, Sir, am no bird 
of passage, but like the people among whom | flutter am content with my 
pleasant home, and never leave it for any distant excursion except to the 
Gebel Teir. I follow like them the habits of my progenitors, and leave to 
others the pursuit of innovation and the restlesstiess of change. My rela- 
tives for several generations have built their nests on a farm belonging to a 
relation of the erudite historian of New York, the celebrated Knickerbock- 
er, one of the most faithful of modern annalists. ‘The spot was a favorite 
one with our race before the coming of Europeans, but the orchards they 
planted, and introduction of some fine flavored cherries fixed in us a decided 


predilection for this tranquil neighborhood. We have seen with pleasure 


the multiplication of this agreeable fruit. and though the tithe we take of it 
sometimes occasions a sputtering of “dunder and blirum ” from the more 
churlish, not unfrequently accompanied by the mischievous imitation of 
them, which man has invented for the destruction of his fellows and mine, 
we do not grieve at inevitable accidents, knowing that birds, men and em- 
pires are subject to dissolution. 
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The situation of this State would enable me to dwell on the various 
forms of improvement exhibited by an expanding nation, from its simplest 
aspect in the rude hut of an incipient settlement, to the edifice of marble in 
a large city. I might speak of the great canal they have completed in a few 
years, that rivals the fame of any similar effort of human enterprise; I might 
also describe to you, Sir, the glorious fooleries with which its conclusion 
was celebrated, and whose records are carefully preserved and multiplied for 
the amusement of unborn antiquacies and diletanti. In the picture of its 
society, I might show you the good and evil of a large city, vieing in preco= 
city, and extent with thé mechanical results of their industry. I might enu- 
merate colleges of the agts and sciences, bible societies, and propagandists 
where charity extracts from human vanity those succors for a distant object, 
that might be withheld from one at home ; and I could tell you of fraudulent 
combinations in monied transactions, that develope a most portentous ma- 
turity of profligacy. But, Sir, I prefer leaving these local and restricted to- 
pics, to dwell for a moment on one of more general interest. 

The wisdom, the boldness, the virtue and the novelty displayed in the 
formation of the great federal republic, have produced such fortunate re- 
sults, that the attention of the discerning and inquisitive part of mankind in 
all countries, is already much occupied with them, and will be more and 
more attracted by them every year of their progress. Those who doubt 
and those who fear every thing new, began very early to predict their over- 
throw, while all who wish and all who strive for social improvements, be- 
gan torely more cofindently in the accomplishment of their hopes, that suc- 
cess here, must inevitably induce reform elsewhere. The first great 
cause of this prosperity is the extent of the territory which it pervades. It 
affords the solitary instance in the world, of liberal principles and beneficent 
institutions, having free space to move in, and to perfect themselves by ex- 
ercise and experience. ‘There have been states in various periods and 
quarters of the world, in which good institutions were established, but 
which from their small extent and the bad ambition of more powerful 
neighbors could never develope their advantages, or excite emulation, or 
hardly notice. Here for the first time the case is different. A territory 
ample as the greatest empires, in which a varied climate affords almost 
every species of produce, is open for the general good. The extent leaves 
almost unbounded room for population, and the whole vast production of 
its surface is free for consumption and exchange with the multiplied ad- 
vantages that result from the latter. A country of greater extent and more 
varied product than those which lie between the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
Danis. sound, is inclosed as it were within a ring fence, outside of which 
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its custom house is found: all the impediments, the rivalries, restrictions, 
and prohibitions which thwart and obviate the industry of Europe are here 
unknown; and the consequences that must result from so large a portion 
of the globe being exempted from the impositions and obstructions of fis- 
cal regulation and national jealousies. 

Now Mr. President, as so much of this prosperity depends on the union 
of this republic, the anxieties of its friends and the aspirations of its ene- 
mies, or in other words of the friends and enemies of the amelioration of 
government and society, have all been directed to this point. A thousand 
prophecies have been made at home and abroad, under these opposite 
feelings against its duration, and yet it still engures. The clamors and 
violence of temporary ill temper and faction, have been hailed or depre- 

‘cated as certain forerunners of its dissolution. The threat of separation, 

the first menace of demagogues, was occasionally used with a degree of 
confidence, that has been greatly diminished by the numerous rebukes 
it has met; and where it was once more frequently used, it is now nearly 
Jaid aside. My state, Sir, though from its position and extent, it might 
have been expected, would have been the frequent scene of these inglori- 
ous threats, has in fact furnished no example of them. The factions of 
New York were always too confined and sordid in their views to engage 
in this lofty career of criminality. Massachusetts and Virginia have been 
most celebrated for their blustering about separation ; Pennsylvania has 
once or twice floundered like a clown into a little overture of opposition 
to the Union, and retreated from it amidst the silent derision of the other 
states. Of late Georgia has played some fantastic pranks, and used such 
violent and coarse language that the world mistook railing for power, and 
those who live by the abuses of society in other countries, and the number 
is not few, felt a comfortable assurance, that this union which holds out 
such a dangerous example to other nations would fall to pieces. But if 
these rantings about separation of ill-tempered, and always narrow mind- 
ed partisans, are always indecent and odious, in this case they were absurd ; 
and though the citizens of a state will sometimes second for a time the 
false pretensions of their leaders, and cheer them when they vapor, the 
moment affairs assume an aspect, which indicates the danger of serious 
inconveniences, they calmly put others in their places at the next election, 
and the uproar subsides with those who raised it. 

The admirable harmony of this magnificent Confederation is yet very 
imperfectly understood by the world, or even the people themselves. It 
isa constellation in which though the planets are of very different mag- 
nitudes, the whole revolve on one principle, and the centripetal and cen- 
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trifugal forces balance each other. If, Sir, either the federal, or any of the 
state governments were organized on a different: basis from the others, if 
the principle of election like that of magnetism did not make them all 
point alike; then indeed there would be danger : but when collisions arise, 
the chiefs of the one or the other, are equally the servants of the people, 
who observe their conduct, and the majority in the one government or 
the other, which supports the offending party, soon becomes the minority 
and all goes well again. 

A system like this which a portion of mankind has hit upon after in- 
venting and suffering such manifold variety of misrule, for the few thou- 
sand years since the dove returned no more to the ark, excites even among 
birds, at least among those of gentler brood, an anxiety for its continued 
success. For my part, Sir, I have little fear of danger to it arising from 
separation, the process if it depended on the inconsiderate violence of a 
presumptuous vain leader, might be in jeopardy: but it is otherwise, and 
separation, which ought to be the extremest of all remedies, or rather a 
choice in perishing, is, as it should be, attended with insuperable obsta- 
cles. No, Sir, to my mind the great danger of this republic consists in 
the election of its President—the principle is absolutely indispensable, 
but its operation is dangerous from the wide range of various passions 
that are called into action: and if the newspapers were to be credited, 
the nation would have the satisfaction of always having at its head, which- 
ever candidate should succeed, a man stained with the most disgraceful 
offences moral and political. 

It is not my purpose now to discuss the details of the election lately agi- 
tated, which might illustrate these remarks; but, Sir, in this inevitable pro- 
cess, the greatest danger exists. Perhaps however, even here, good may 
come out of evil, and in this case as in many others, where anxiety for 
the public good has prognosticated deep calamities, the result may show 
it to have been exaggerated or entirely groundless. Intelligence is wide- 
ly diffused throughout the nation, and the habit of examining public affairs 
is very general and inveterate. There is no separate, privileged, permanent 
class, having an interest distinct from that of the Commonwealth. A fac- 
tion may arise occasionally, to strive for some partial, exclusive policy, but 
their selfishness can have no basis of stability, on which it can entrench, 
and every such attempt even if successful for a moment, must be event- 
ually defeated. A prurient hankering after Indian lands, or a tender pre- 
dilection for domestic or foreign flannel will not destroy the union, though 
loud and angry vaticinations to this effect, have been eagerly swallowed 
by the credulity of foreign politicians. What would be the exchange for 


. 
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all the incalculable advantages of a confederation, which the wisdom and 
valor of these people have achieved for themselves? Even now we have 
seen Virginia, New Jersey and New York striving for the magnificent mo- 
nopoly of a clam-bank or an oyster bed, but if the invisible chain that at 
present unites them together were broken, if the principle of cohesion 
which now aggregates them, and which like the gravitation of the atmos- 
phere is the medium of existence not of oppression, were removed, what 
would be the result? Nothing, Sir, but strife, contention, dilapidation 
and destruction. Another Lombardy and Flanders would be created, to 
repeat on the new Continent for centuries to come, the slaughter and rav- 
ages which have been perpetrated on the old fr centuries past: their for- 
tresses and plains would be the theatre to renew the crimes of endless 
‘rivalry and ambition. A few years of peace would be only a forced truce 
to collect new resources for combat; and all the industrious gains of 
the people periodically dissipated in war, instead of accumulating comfort, 
happiness and improvement. Sir, I do not believe this will ever happen, 
and while cherries continue plenty I shall never despair of the republic.’ 


27° The pertinent remarks of the Canvass-Back, Buzzard and Mocking Bird—will appear in a fu- 


ture number. 





ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH RevoLuTION oF 1830.—Mr. Alexander 
Lefebvre, who commanded in the Rue des Martyrs, discovered a young 
lady in male attire, armed with a sword and pistols. In vain she was re- 
minded of the dangers which she encountered, “ I have no children,” said 
she, “there is my husband, whose sentiments are mine. I am near him, 
and shall die with him if necessary.” 


At the taking of the castle, a pupil who was at the head of the 
armed citizens, presents himself at the gate. A superior officer ap- 
proaches immediately : “Open, says the young general, if you do not 
wish to be exterminated; liberty and force are for the people.” The 
officer refused and snapped his pistol, which held fire. The young scho- 
lar who preserved all his coolness, seized at the same moment the officer 
by the collar, and pointing his sword at him, says: “Your life is mine 
but I wish not to spill blood.” The officer moved by this act of generos- 
ity, takes from his breast the decoration he wore, and presents it to his 
noble enemy, saying: “Brave youth, no one is more worthy to wear this 
badge of honor than you : take it from my hand ; asa superior officer I have 
enjoyed it until now with some credit, and [ hope it will be continued with 
you.—Your name?” “A scholar of the Ecole Polytechnique;” and the 
young man immediately joined his own party. 
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“ The owl was a baker's daughter.”—HamMLet. 


My pear Mrs. Epiror, 
The third number of your “ highly interesting Miscellany” — 
as I suppose it is the fashion to call it—has but just arrived, a month after 


its time ; but we must not complain, for if the roads are as bad in other 


parts of the country as they are in our neighbourhood, it is no wonder the 


Mail travels at a snail’s pace, and is a little irregular in its appearance. 
We expected to receive it by Mr. Barnacle, as J had requested you to 
send it by him, but he told us it was not ready when he left Baltimore, 
though he waited some days on purpose to have the pleasure of presenting 
it to me. Was not that very pretty, and very gallant. now, my dear Mrs. 
Editor ?—Apropos—you see I still address you as Mrs. Editor, notwith- 
standing your abdication of the title. I will not call you Editress to please 
any body, that’s flat. Owls and omens! what could induce you thus to ef- 
feminate an honorable appellation, to which you had a legitimate, philologi- 
cal right, with all its privileges and prerogatives in full potency ? I should as 
soon think of calling myself a readress of your delightful Magazine, in- 
stead of a reader. Editors and readers, | take it, equally belong to the 
Epicene family, and are quite as much comme il feut when they appear 
dressed in poor Maria Antoniette’s “ irresistibles,” as when their termin- 
ations are furbelowed with all the exclusive tokens of sex. I thought you 
above such affectation. Do, my dear Mrs. Editor, put them on again ! if 
ever any body, of any gender, had a right to wear them unquestioned, it is 
you.—But hold ! I may bring myself into another scrape.— 

And so you really thought I had put your editorial diffidence to a se- 
vere test! If you blush so at every compliment that is paid you, and “thy 
cheeks confess it one to the other,”’ I would advise you to lay in a stock 


of pearl powder without delay, and “paint till a horse may mire upon your 





‘ 
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face,” to hide the tell-tale rubies, for it will never do to have it known 
that an Editor is too diffident to hear her own praises—and I think you are 
likely to have them “ thicker and faster” from all quarters, to judge from 
the Newspapers which the Bachelor shows me, and from the increasing 
efforts you make to deserve them. But why did you threaten me ? “ Thou 
can’st not say, J did it”—it was my aunt—and our old Bachelor. If there 
was any “ flattery” in the case, they were the offenders—IJ was merely the 
innocent reporter of their remarks, which, since you put me upon my met- 
tle, I must say, were not half as encomiastic as the truth would have jus- 
tified.—But you warn me not to trespass in like manner again : well! you 
shall see how docile I can be ; for, instead of flattering, 1 mean now to 
rail at you “in good set terms.” Oh that Owl]! that “ ominous and 
fearful owl,” that stares upon us from the Title Page, as if it were placed 
there to forbid every body without a wig, from entering the portal of 
a temple consecrated to “ wisdom” ! I declare it frightened me so I could 
hardly read the motto. Why, how can you-expect the Loves and Graces 


to enter into fellowship with an owl? The thing is not in nature—and 


yet you send forth your appeal, in the moving eloquence of distress at the 


absence of this very fellowship, and cry out * The Editress in a dilemma!” 
Love-tales indeed! Truly I wonder who would think of whispering a 
tale of love in the ears of a screeching creature like that. The very sight 
of it is enough to banish all amatory ideas, and fill the brain with hob-gob- 
lin dreams and “ chimeras dire.” Indeed, Mrs. Editor, this was not treat- 
ing the youthful portion of your readers, of one sex at least, as you would 
have liked to be treated, some-hundred-years ago.—F or my part, I never 
could imagine what the Goddess could find to admire in such a feline 
countenance—instead of being taken as an emblem of her wisdom, I 
should say it was a much stronger evidence of her caprice. But she had 
another favorite bird—why did not you give this Coryphagenes all that be- 
longed to her ?—But hang the owl, and Minerva into the bargain! I have 
other matters to write about, and I dare say, though you hate flattery, you 
will not find my frankness a whit more to your taste.— 


The day after my letter was despatched to you, my aunt, who was a 
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little too rheumatic to venture out herself, proposed that I should, as her 
representative, walk over to our neighbour’s and pay my respects to the 
two ladies whom he had brought home with him from Baltimofe. If I 
had been inclined to object, on the score of its being indelicate for a young 
lady to visit a Bachelor’s house, I knew that my aunt would treat the ex- 
cuse as much more indelicate—for she has a singular mode of reasoning 
on the subject of female proprieties—so 1 consented without hesitation. 
Indeed, having heard that the two ladies were well educated, accomplish- 
ed, and accustomed to move in the highest circles of fashion, I was de- 
lighted that my aunt was so prompt in offering them a welcome to-the 
neighbourhood. But in addition to the pleasure which I promised my- 
self in forming an acquaintance with the strangers, and drawing them into 
our little coterie, there was another motive which had its influence in de- 
termining me to offer no objection to my aunt’s proposal—Yes, you may 
smile, and look as cunning as you please, and attribute what weight you 
please to a motive, which I dare say you think you know just as well asif 
I had told you, still I am not ashamed to avow it.—I knew that unless we 
could establish a social intercourse with these two ladies, we should have no 
right to expect much of the old Bachelor’s company, while they continued 
to be inmates of his house ; and we had been so long accustomed to have 
him with us at our tea table, that his absence would have been felt by 
both of us as a serious loss.—There, now! is there any such mighty harm 
in that ?—Is there any fastidious maiden among your numerous acquaint- 
ance who would not have done the same ?—Ah! but then she would not 
have been such a goose as to acknowledge it, say you. Then I deserve 
the more credit, say I—for I am never ashamed to acknowledge what J 
am not ashamed to do. But let me get on with my visit— 

As well to pay all due respect to my aunt’s choice of a representative as 


perhaps from some little, leetle, motive of vanity—do you know any young 


lady of my age without it?—that prompted mé to wish that my first appearance 


before the new comers should make a favourable impression, Ispent a much 
longer time than usual at my toilette, arrayed myself in my newest costume 
de promenade, coaxed my face into the most bewitching expression by 


E—voL. I, No. 5. 
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half an hour’s practice before my dressing-glass, and descending to the 
front door, called old Cato to take his place behind me, for want of a more 
stylish Valet de place, and sallied forth upon my embassage of courtesy.— 
I believe I have already told you, that the old Bachelor’s habitation stands 
on the opposite side of the romantic stream which runs, skipping from rock 
to rock like children at leap-frog, through the deep valley at whose foot, 
a little distance below, our village is situated. My aunt’s dwelling, on the 
same side with tlie village, is about equidistant from that and the Bache- 
lor’s, but is not visible from either position—her house being embedded, 
as it were, in an amphitheatre of hills, and her garden and beautiful shrub- 
beries occupying the whole declivity, tothe very margin of the brook. The 
wagon or carriage road, from the Bachelor’s mansion to his factories at the 
village, crosses the stream at some distance above the former by a sub- 
stantial stone bridge, and then winds around the hills in the rear of my 
aunt’s dwelling, thus nearly deubling the space in a direct line between 
the two places.—I would not trouble you with this little piece of topogra- 
phy, but it is so connected with the “adventure” I have undertaken to re- 


late, that you would not be able to comprehend the one without knowing 


something of the other ; but I have no talent for delineation, and shall per- 


haps fail after all in bringing the scene before you— 

For the purpose of shortening his daily walk to the Factories, and per- 
haps also with some view to a more convenient intercourse with our fam- 
ily, the old Bachelor had caused a footpath to be cut through a part of 
my aunt’s grounds, with her permission, and a single hewn log to he 
thrown over the stream at its narrowest part, just helow her garden wall. 
At this particular spot, the water seems originally to have found an im- 
passable barrier, or to have percolated silently and gradually through some 
subterraneous pores until the nature of the ground again permitted it to 
emerge; but, whether by some general convulsion of the earth, or by the 
irresistible power of the water itself pent up in this narrow pass, the solid 
rock has been riven asunder, and the stream now flows in a foaming tor- 
rent between two perpendicular walls which rise at least twenty feet above 


it. On the opposite side, for the distance of nearly a mile up the stream, 
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the rocks lift their massy heads far above the banks, while at the spot | 
over which the log is thrown they suddenly sink to the same level with 
the margin on our side. The Bachelor’s footpath, just mentioned, runs | 
immediately under the cover of these high rocks on his side of the stream, 
and makes an abrupt turn around the natural abutment upon the base of | 
which the end of the log rests. The effect of these relative positions, is | 
that a person coming down the path is entirely excluded from the view | 
of one going over the bridge, or indeed standing any where on our side of j 
the stream. Nothing can be imagined more awkward, or indeed more 4 
dangerous—but I dare say it never entered the good gentleman’s fancy, | 
when he ordered the Jog to be so placed, that 1 or any female would ever | 
venture to cross it, particularly as it had not even the rudest hand-rail as a 
safeguard.—But, pray don’t be alarmed!—I am not going to slip from the 
log and tumble head foremost into the chasm below—if I had done so, I § 
doubt very much whether it would not have fallen to the lot of somebody | 
else to tell you of it. But there is no longer any danger, either to me or |) 
to any body that may come after me, for at that moment I write this, in- 
stead of the solitary log, there is a secure foot-bridge of regular and not | 
jnelegant architecture, besides a tin trumpet, suspended from a conveni- | 
ent point on the hidden path, with which every comer gives timely notice | 


of approach. 


| 
The morning was intensely cold: my mantle was wrapped closely | 


round me, and my face was so enveloped in velvet and fur, to gratify my | 
careful aunt, that I could only see straight forward. It so happens, whe- | 
ther fortunately or unfortunately tine must show, that I have not one atom | 
of the true “heroine” in me, and therefore neither fainted at the sight — 
of the gulf before me, nor felt the slightest fear or foreboding, but | 
on the contrary tripped as carclessly and as confidently along the narrow 
log as if I had been practising the graces in my own chamber. It would 
have been better, as it turned out, if I had sent old Cato on before me to 
reconnoitre—but in that case, you know, | should not have had the pleasure of 
relating to you /a jolie pétite comédie that followed, nor should I perhaps 
ever have had an opportunity of experiencing that exquisite sensation, which 


is produced by the consciousness of escape from imminent peril.— 
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There is certainly a something, in the retrospect of past dangers, which 
is delightfully soothing and grateful. My life had hitherto been calm evento 
monotony, and unexposed to hazard of any kind—the feeling was therefore 
new tome. A firm belief in the unceasing watchfulness of a superinten- 
ding Providence, had been so early instilled into my mind, that it seemed 
rather to form a part of my nature than to be the result of instruction, and 
‘ I should as soon have thought of doubting the reality of my own existence 
as of calling in question the grounds of my belief; but the evidence was 
now for the first time brought home to my understanding what had be- 
fore been merely admitted, because unexamined, was now proved by an 
incident visible and palpable, that wrote its truth upon my heart in charac- 
ters deep and indelible.—It is true I did not, at the moment of recovered 
perception, fall upon my knees and pour out those feelings of confidence 
and gratitude to the Being who had preserved me, for it was some 
time before I could realize the jeopardy from which I had been deliv- 
ered; but when this was made manifest to me, when [| returned alone 
to the spot, and again and again revolved every attendant circumstance, 
and compared my own recollections with the information subsequently 


communicated, my bosom heaved with the struggle of contending emo- 


tions, my heart rose to my lips as if to supply the place of words, and I 
threw myself upon the hard and frozen earth, in silent, ecstatick, grateful 


adoration it was an utterance of the soul, without the help of voice; 


and though I never passed a day since my earliest remembrance without 
prayer, it was the first time in my life | had ever felt that my spirit was in 
communion with Him who gave it, and the moment was one of rapturous 
pleasure, which I should have thought cheaply purchased with an hundred 
such accidents.—But I beg your pardon !—I dare say neither you nor your 
readers have any desire to hear a preachment, from a chit like me, who 
sat down to tell you merely the Judicrous part of the incident, and not 
to cheat you into serious thoughts—so let me get back as fast as possible 
tu the bridge. 

I told you I tripped over it with as little of the agitation of a true “ hero- 
ine” about me, as any country lass that ever an.bled to market with butter 


and eggs to sell ; and as to the bridge itself, as far as that was concerned, 
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none ever better deserved to have the adage quoted in its praise, for it car- 
ried me safe over. What happened afterwards, was no more the fault of 
the bridge, than it was the fault of the torrent under it—its location was 
the thing to be complained of ; there was evidently a great departure fram 
the philosophical rule of “ fitness” in its position—what you would term, 
perhaps,—for I see you quote latin—an error loci.—I had a strong notion 
to write a dissertation upon localities, as connected with the Pontifical art 
—not the art of making Popes, but Bridges—and actually walked to the 


village, on one of the coldest days last week, for the purpose of inquiring 


at the library, whether there were any works in it on that subject worthy 
to be consulted ; but J found Mr. Buchandler’s bazaar so full of customers, 
and the little man himself so much at his wits ends, running around his 
counter from the grocery side to the dry-goods side as the heterogenous 
demands upon his attention required, that, after amusing myself for some 
time in listening to the jargon of atleast a dozen voices all opening up- 
on him at the same moment, with, “Mr. Buchandler, I want a quart of 
your rye””—* Mr. Buchandler, what’s the price ef your diaper ?”—* Neigh- 
bour, I want a dozen of your herrings”—“ Mr. Buchandler, have you got 
the Sorrows of Werter ?”,—“ Come bear a hand, and give me that cent’s 
worth o’snuff I put down to ye !””—“I say, mister, are ye going to keep one 
waiting all day for that molasses ?”—“ Is the Water-Witch come home yet, 
Mr. Buchandler ?’’—“ Botheration, that’s not my right change !”—] turn- 
ed about and came home again without accomplishing my design. The 
cold walk, however, had changed the current of my thoughts, from bridge- 
building to the various uses and abuses of fire, and J found the theme se 
fruitful that it occupied me until bed-time. Upon some other occasion, 
perhaps. you shall hear the result of my cogitations on caloric—but,for the 
present, let us “once more unto the”—bridge. 

The first forward step from the end of this eventful log brought me to 
the abrupt turn around the rock, which 1 have endeavoured to describe, 
and for some time, that first step appeared likely to be iny last. How very 
different from St. Denis! whose only difficulty, you know, ia walking as well 
without his head as with it, consisted in his making the premier pas—now 


I made the first step without any sort of trouble ; ce n’etoit que le second 
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qui me coutait si cher !—I have an indistinct recollection of meeting with 
some forcible resistance, some sudden and violent opposition to my ad- 
vancing step, that deprived me of breath and sensation, and sent me stag- 
gering backwards— 


When consciousness returned to me, I found myself entirely unhurt and 


supported in the old Bachelor’s arms! while Cato was capering and dan- 


cing before us as if in celebration of the extraordinary conjunction : the 
former was pale and trembling, with his eyes fixed upon my face in a gaze 
of undefinable, incomprehensible interest ; the latter was snapping his fin- 
ger and crying out, * Thank God! thank God! Miss Clara come to life a- 
gain !’"—T'he first use I made of my restored animation and perception, 
was to spring from the relaxing grasp of the old Bachelor, and seize poor 
old Cato by the throat—who no doubt thought my brain had suffered a 
contusion while, shaking him with all my strength, I demanded, in a tone 
which proved that my lungs at least were as sound as ever, what was the 
meaning of such an exhibition 7—The old Bachelor, in the mean time, had 
begun to recover from the stupefaction into whichthe incident had thrown 
him, and coming up to the relief of the astonished Cato, laid his hand gen- 
tly upon my arm, and asked if I was hurt ?—“ Hurt?” said I, “to be sure 
Iam—hurt and mortified to death—pray, Sir, how came you here, and 
how DARE you to venture upon such familiarities with me ?’—“I fear you 
are still suffering from the effect of your fall, Miss Clara,” returned he in 
a voice of great kindness, “Iect me beg of you to rest upon this rock until 
the carriage which] have sent for arrives to take you to my house.” 
* Fall 2” I repeated, “have | had a fall ?—how? where? I am perfectly 
well, Mr. Barnacle, and can walk home again without any assistance.”— 
“Heavens! would you venture to cross that-that-disasterous log again ?””— 
I could not help smiling at the evident alarm of the good man’s mamner, 
which more than my words contributed to assure him that I had really suf- 
fered no serious injury, though I seemed to have no recollection of what 
had passed. Still he continued to appear embarrassed—he looked at Cato 
as if he wished him to explain, and then at me, as if to deprecate my ex- 


pected anger when the explanation came: the dearold Blackey had not 
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yet recovered the fright which my shaking had given him, and looked the 
very picture of Othello after the murder—The scene was altogether so In- 
dicrous, that though my teeth were actually hammering against each oth- 
er with the cold, it was impossible to resist the temptation to laugh, and I 
yielded to it with such hearty good will that the very rocks joined me in 
a “ha! ha! ha!”—when I once more resumed the power of articulation, 
I turned to the old Bachelor and said, “ Mr. Barnacle! I left home, at the 
request of my aunt, forthe purpose of paying my respects to the ladies at 
your house ; is it customary for you to receive your visitors at such a dis- 
tance from your door ?—or have you taken this method of intercepting me, 
with the kind intention of teaching me the impropriety of personating my 
aunt on such an occasion ?—I should like to hear some explanation of a 
meeting which has been, to me at least, let me assure youyentirely unez- 
pected.” 

“Tam afraid, my dear Miss Clara,” replied the Bachelor, “that, even 
should I be so fortunate as to obtain your forgiveness, I shall never be able 
to forgive myself, for a meeting, the consequences of which had so nearly 
proved fatal! That it was as “unexpected” to me as to yourself, you will 
believe when IJ tell you that I was on my way to your aunt’s, for the very 
purpose of soliciting you to take into consideration, that my house was ‘no 
longer a Bachelor’s Hall, and that, by the conventional rules of courtesy, © | 
my sister and niece would expect a visit from you, before they could take 
the liberty of manifesting their own desire to be admitted into the circle of 
your friends.—I will not say how much your anticipation of my wishes 
has delighted me, tor I cannot yet reflect without a shudder upon what 
those wishes might have cost me!—you owe your life, under Providence, 
not to me !—but to the presence of mind of that excellent old man before 
us. I was walking briskly along the path, when you turned the angle of the 
rock at even a quicker step than my own—blind that I was! | did not 
perceive your advance until it was too late to avoid the shock of contact— 
you staggered back to the very edge of the precipice—one foot hung over 
the torrent—and the spring which I made to save you, would have been too 


late, when Cato, who was still on the bridge measuring hissteps with slow and 
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fearful caution, discovered your danger, and forgetting his own situation, 


his fears, his age, and every thing but the peril of his young mistress, with the 
rapidity of the thought with which Providence inspired him, he threw him- 
self forward upon the log, and stretching out his cane at the same mo- 
ment with his right hand, he succeeded in giving you so hearty a thrust in 
the back, at the moment every hope was gone, that it turned the inclina- 
tion of your body, and—instead of falling backwards into the arms of 
death you fell forwards into mine! Will you forgive me, if { could not re- 
linquish the precious burden, so long as I remained uncertain whether 
animation was entirely extinct or merely suspended ?—] lifted you to the 
shelter of this rock, where the faithful Cato—who had crawled over what 
remained of the log without attempting to regain his footing—soon joined 
us in a state of distraction little short of my own. We were both ata 
loss what to do—the fear of alarming your aunt, and perhaps an unwilling- 
ness to leave you, while there was a chance that his services might be re- 
quired, prevented Cato from returning over the bridge—and I had just de- 
termined to carry you in my arms to my house, which is now not only the 
nearest but the most conveniently accessible, when fortunately seeing one 
of my servants crossing the field in front of us, Cato managed to make him 
hear, and we sent him back for the carriage—which I look for now every 
moment.” 

While Mr. Barnacle was telling this long story, it would be difficult to 
define my predominant emotion—I laughed and cried by turns—the se- 
riousness of his manner, as well as the countenance of Cato, the powerful 
workings of which sympathised with every turn of the relation, convinced 
me that he was not romancing, and 1 could no longer doubt that I had 
had a hair-breadth escape. To runand jump upon the neck of the dear old 
Black—with very different feelings from those which prompted my first at- 
tack upon the faithful and brave hearted old man’s throat—were the im- 
pulse and the act of a moment I kissed his furrowed cheeks, and sob- 
bed upon his bosom like a child—* Dear, dear Cato! my friend! my pre- 
server! you risked your own life to save mine! how shall I ever repay 


such an obligation, such an evidence of devoted attachment ?” “ Ah 
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Miss Clara! (“said this real “hero”)—“God Almighty! He save you— 
not poor old Cato! | glad enough to see you come to life again—that pay 
enough for me !” There is no telling how long this scene might have 
lasted, during which I as much forgot the presence of the old Bachelor as 
if there had not been such an animal in the world, had he not interrupted 
it to tell me that his carriage was at hand, and his sister in it: “she has, no 
doubt,” he continued, “ apprehended some accident from so unusual a 
circumstance as my ordering the carriage in this direction, and has come 
to offer her assistance. I rejoice at this, as you will no longer object, I 
hope, to proceed in your intended visit.”—“ I have made-no objection, Mr. 
Barnacle! unless it was during my insensibility ; and I am sorry your sis- 
ter’s coming will prevent my showing you that I entertained none, by walk- 
ing home with you, which I assure you I feel as well able to do as ever I 
did in my life.”°—-He muttered half to himself, “how unfortunate that she 
should have come!” and the next moment a sweet but anxious voice 
from the carriage called out, “My dear brother! are you ill?””—* Not 
now, my dear Louisa, I am perfectly recovered,” he replied, “but let me 
make you acquainted with Miss Clara Jones—my sister, Mrs. Neville, 
Miss Jones!” Mrs. Neville took my hand and shook it with a cordial- 
ity that did not seem to belong to the fashion of the present day, though 
her whole appearance and mien bespoke a lady of the haut ton.— 
Whether it was the impulse of a naturally affectionate and motherly 
heart, or that her brother had already given her such a history of my aunt 
and myself as to awaken both kindness and curiosity, the reception which 
this lady gave me was very unlike any thing I expected from a town bred 


votary of fashion. It had all the warmth and frankness of long establish- ~ 


ed friendship. I was surprised to see in Mrs. Neville a woman of such 


youthful appearance—she seems to be scarcely thirty-five—is strikingly 
handsome,—with bright, sparkling, coal black eyes, swimming in liquid 
lustre, rich ruby lips, opening upon smooth and polished rows of nature’s 
own ivory, a snowy brow over which her raven locks hang in curls “be- 
yond the reach of art”—the effect of all which is greatly heightened 
by the full command she seems to possess over their every motion and 


iA 
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expression, and by a studied attention to appropriate célours in her dress 
and ornaments——an art so essential to effect, and yet so little understood 
by the flaunting fashionables of our sex!—It is impossible she can be un- 
conscious that her day of attraction is not yet over, for, deny it as we may,, 
there never yet was one of us, young or old, who was not the first to de- 
scry an opening beauty. and the last to see its waning bloom, in that dear. 
sweet, fascinating creature, se/f! The grand secret is to manage this-con- 
sciousness so as to make it the auxiliary instead of the adversary of our 
acknowledged traits of beauty, and this secret Mrs. Nevilie seems to be 
perfect mistress of—But I shall know more of her by and by. 

The ceremony of introduction over, I was soon by her side in the car- 
riage, and the Bachelor taking sole possession of the opposite seat with 
his back to the horses, the sleek and well fed animals, who looked as if 
they had not been out of the stable before for a twelvemonth, were put 
in motion towards the house. 

‘After we-had got ‘fairly under way—old Cato perched upon the seat 
with the coachman—Mrs. Neville again asked her brother, if he had 
fainted, or what-had. happened to him, that he had sent in such haste for 
the carriage. As his-former reply to her inquiry was calculated to hide 
my share in the adventure, for which I could conceive no great reason, as 
I was not aware there was any thing in it that I ought to be ashamed of, I 
was determined not to give him an opportunity of thinking he had a secret 
of mine to keep, and therefore forestalled whatever he was about to say, 
by answering Mrs. Neville myself—* Your brother has awakened your sis- 
terly fears unnecessarily, my dear Madam. It was not on his own account 
he sent for the carriage, but on mine—he has made a footpath here, as 
you perceive, which it scems he does not choose that any body shall tra- 
vel but himself—we met upon it, somewhat unexpectedly,and—he knock- 
ed me down! He was sorry for it afterwards, and thought he could not 
do less than treat me to a ride—this is the long and the short of the mat+ 


ter.” 


Mrs. Neville smiled, and bent her fine eyes upon me,.with an arch ex- 


pression which I did not half like—as much as to say, “J sce there's a 
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good understanding between you and my brother,” but she never was 
more out in her reckoning, I could have told her!—* Why, brother !”” 
said she, turning her eyes from me to the Bachelor, who was siezed with 
a sudden fit of the fidgets, “this is a serious charge Miss Clara brings 
against you! what could have possessed you to show such a Mendoza 
spirit to a peaceable young lady, on your own gronnds ?—the provocation - 
must have been great indeed to overcome your natural gentleness and 
placidity of temper, to say nothing of your usual respect for our sex——pray 
let me hear something like a justification of your conduct, if such a thing 
be possible—I would have said a contradiction of Miss Clara’s story, but 
that I know that would be trying your gallantry too far.”— 

“Would that I could either justify myself or contradict Miss Clara, my 
dear sister! but she has told you the literal truth, and all I could do would 
be to give it amplification and colouring. I was,as she says, most unfeign- 
edly “sorry for it afterwards,” and shall never cease to be agonized when - 
I think of what I might have had to answer for.” 

“ Nay then,there is something in it more serious than | imagined,” said 
Mrs. Neville, changing her ook and tone of badinage, as she observed, 
the solemnity of her brother’s manner, “I am afraid you must have thought 
my remarks unfeeling—J would not for the world press improperly into 
your confidence, Miss Clara, bnt—— 


“My dear Madam” said 1, interrupting her. “there is no pressing neces- 


sary, nor confidence to be imparted—-the truth is, Iam a heedless, head- 


Jong, giddy girl who walk, as I talk, at random—in both these exercises, it 
seems, I have given your brother mere pain this morning than I intended, 
for which [ heartily beg his pardon. He accuses himself as the cause Of a 
temporary fright to me, which was entirely the eflect of my own neglect 
of that wise old adage “look before you leap”--as you will perceive, if 
he will have the goodness to repeat to you the explanation which he has 
already made to me, and which. this is the first opportunity I have had of 
saying to him, was perfectly satisfactory. Instead of giving me cause of 
offence, he has laid me under a debt of gratitude for his kindness—and 


you see I have begun to-pay it. as such debts are generally paid --” 
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This speech, silly as it was, cured the old bachelor of his gravity, and he 


commenced a fine compliment to my naiveté, which I cut short by asking 
him, if he had seen your “No. 3.”--- 
“ Apropos!” said the widow, not giving him time to answer, “are you the 
? but I was going toask what might be considered a very impertinent 
question on so short an acquaintance “a 

“Not at all, my dear Madam, you were going to ask if J am the same 
Clara Jones, whose name appears as one of Mrs. Barney’s correspondents ?—— 
so far from being impertinent, the question gratifies me, for it shows that 
you have noticed my bagatelles—” 

“Noticed them!—how charined my Rosa will be ‘o know you! we shall 
have a great deal tosay to you!—but I must hear my brother’s story before 
we reach the house, and then 4 

“QO for pity’s sake, let hiin postpone it until some other time—I would not 
hear it again for the world, and [ dare say the story will be none the worse 
for being told behind my back.” 


5 


“You are severe, Miss Clara,” said the beautiful widow—* but that smile 
assures me, that you are not afraid of the embcllishments your absence might 
induce my brother to throw into his narrative, and since he begins to look 
like himself again, all my anxiety about the mystery is removed.” 

“Ah! my dear Mrs. Neville, if you knew how I detest mysteries, you 
would not apply such a term to an incident in which I am concerned.” 

“ Well, my dear, I hope we shall soon know each other better—I only ask 
you, in the mean time, to give me credit for the same frankness that seems 
to distinguish your own character—But here we are at tlie door, and there 
stands Rosa the very picture of the pillar of salt!””--- 

In another minute we were in the house, where I was presented in due 
form to “ Miss Rosa Neville,” and in a quarter of an hour we were as in- 
timate as sisters. It was soon settled that I should spend the day with 
them, and the Bachelor undertook to walk over and give notice to my aunt 
of the arrangement, that she might not be uneasy at my detention. 

Mr. Barnacle had scarcely quitted the room and left us to ourselves before 


Mrs. Neville took me by the hand, and smiling kindly upon me, said, “ Well, 
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Miss Clara, do you think that you, who criticize others with so much free- 
dom could bear patiently to hear what others say of you ?”—N otwithstand- 
ing the sweetness of the tone in which this question was uttered, and the 
benevolence of the smile that accompanied it, 1 was a good deal startled at 
its singularity and abruptness, and though really indifferent as to the opinion 
of critics, a little alarmed lest something might have escaped me, in pure 
thoughtlessness, deserving the censure of such a woman as Mrs. Neville; but 
after a moment’s embarrassment, I answered that I never permitted myself 
to take a liberty with another which I was not ready to submit to, myself, 
and though I might wince a little under severity I would still endeavour 
to bear it with patience. 

“ You have nothing to fear from me, my dear,” said the widow, “for long 
before I dreamed of the probability of my ever knowing the writer, both Ro- 
sa and myself took up the cudgels in defence of your letters, against a score 
of Belles who were so violent in their censures as to declare a war of ex- 
clusion against the Magazine for containing them—you look incredulous, 
my dear, but it is a fact, I assure you—and what do you suppose was the 


ground of so unmerciful a sentence ?” 


“ T should say, their uninteresting and frivolous character, of course— 


but that would hardly justify a proscription of the Magazine, however it 
might be a sufficient motive for denouncing the letters themselves.” 

“ Not at all! these critical Belles, so far from objecting to them on ac- 
count of their lightness and frivolity, would no doubt have liked them all 
the better for a double portion of those feminine ingredients---but they dis- 
covered them to be “indelicate in their sentiments 2”—too “ shockingly 
gross in their allusions!” for any modest woman to read! 

“Now, my dear madam, (said I, laughing,) I am sure you are jesting— 
you are only trying the extent of my boasted patience—” Miss Rosa here 
joined me in the laugh, but declared that her mother had rather softened 
than exaggerated the epithets she had heard applied to my letters, in seve- 
ral large circles in town—*I confess,” (she continued) “ it made me feel a 
little unwilling at first to acknowledge that 1 had read them—for the ques- 


tion was repeated to me by fifty at least—but after hearing mamma’s opin- 
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ion, I no longer hesitated to express iny own. ‘I'‘hey wondered how any 
lady could have so little delicacy! O horrible! monstrous! and so they 
ran on through all the modes of vituperation. Now I had been so stupid 
as not to perceive these “shockingly gross and unlady-like allusions,” and 
made bold to declare that they existed only in tlhe imagination of the rea- 
der—it was probably lucky for us that we met with my uncle as we did; 
we should certainly have lost caste if we had staid much longer in Balti- 
more, for being too blind to see that which was not to be-seen.” 

“ You have both been very kind! and I am not the less indebted to you 
for your defence because at that-time you did not know for whom it was 
exerted. But the fact that such a defence was necessary, is incomprehen- 
sible to me. If I could believe myself capable of uttering a word, or mak- 
ing an allusion, at which real, unaflected, modesty ought to be offended, 
I should despise myself and throw aside my pen forever. But if words 
used in the purest simplicity of innocence be wrested frem their obvious 
meaning and made to bear allusions which are supposed to be “gross” or 
“ indelicate,” surely the fault is not in the writer—the * indelicacy” must 
be altogether in the freedorn with which the reader permits her ideas to 


wander beyond the proper confines of modesty.—What will my dear aunt 


.say when she hears that [ am accused of writing what a modest woman 


cannot read !” 

“She will say, my dear, that fashions have changed since she was a girl, 
and that ideas have changed with them-——it is only another proof of the 
“march of intellect”—But let us change the subject—have you read “The 
Oxonians” yet ?” 

“O yes! it was at the very top of the box which your brother brought 
me, and I finished reading it to my aunt last night—but afier what you 
have said, I shall be afraid to acknowledge that I have read it, and still more 
afraid to say what | think of it.” 

“Tt was to caution you as to what you say of it, that I asked the ques- 
tion—I knew very well what you must think of it, but perhaps it would 
not be very prudent to recommend it, for though I have scarcely seen a la- 


dy who has not read it, they all deny it with an affected stare as if they had 
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never heard of it——I cannot i:nagine how it is that such delicate sensibili- 
ties get through the world at all—The novel writers have certainly a hard 
task to perform; if they donot depict human nature as it is, their produc- 
tions are at once pronounced to be dull and stupid prosing—if they give 


us examples of profligacy, and paint the vices as well as the virtues of so- 


ciety, they are regarded as profligate themselves, and to read their works is 


considered as an evidence of indelicacy, and a want of proper respect for’ 
the character of our sex. We can meet the personifications of all these 
vices every day in our social intercourse without offence, and yet blush to 
have it known that we can look upon their pictures ina book!—* The Ox- 
oniars” is a perfect panorama of high life, to which the elegance of the 
author’s style has given a deep.and powerful interest; and though we may 
sigh to think that “such things are,”. no one who has lived in fashionable 
society can doubt the fidelity of the picture. “6 

But, my dear Mrs. Editor, [am running on beyond my limits—-I did not 
intend to make half so:hong a story, but I have not time now to make it 
shorter, * and you must e’en take it as it is, or fill up the space allotted to 
me with something else.— 

“The Armenians” so pompously dedicated to the author of Anastasius, 
is the most stupid thing I ever read in my life—it put my aunt to sleep and 
gave me a fit of the horrors. What could the man mean by dedicating such 
nonsense to Mr. Hope? [have no doubt it will deceive many a reader in- 
to wading through it, who would otherwise have thrown it down after the 


first twenty pages. 
Yours sincerely, 


CLARA JONES. 


P. S.. What has become of your correspondent on “ Novel Writing?” 
I have not seen the continuation of his strictures as promised. He surely 
+>» 


has not been frightened away by the hypercritical remarks of “V. G.” who, 


my aunt insists, from her initials must be a Vain Girl!” 


* Not a bad Irishism for a Lady.—Ep 
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HIOME. 


BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Oh! tis sweet to retire from the world and its wiles, 
And renounce all life’s idle inducements to roam, 
To fly from its tumults, to court not its smiles, 

And to centre our joys in the circle at home. 


Totrust but to those who we know are sincere, 
And who in our paths never scattered a thorn ; 
To live but for those who deserve to be dear, 

And laugh the vain world and its votaries to scorn. 


Nor fore’d to applaud what our hearts disapprove, 
Or venture in whispers alone to condemn ; 

But to place all our hopes on the few that we love, 
And feel we are safe in depending on them. 


Nor idly to linger till time shall proclaim, 

That the search after pleasure must shortly be o’er, 
And nothing is left but a weak worn out frame, 

And regret for the days which no power can restore. 


But ere the gay summer of youth shall be fled 

To find out the end of existence below, 

And while we the sweet tears of gratitude shed 
Acknowledge this world hath no more to bestow. 


For the National Magazine. 


A FRAGMENT. 


She saw his heart, though broken, bruis’d 
And grief worn, was a noble casket still; 
But ah! affections rarest gem was gone! 
The despoiler, death, had snatch’d it thence, 
And hidden it beneath the church-yard turf, 


Among his dreamless sleepers! \ 
H. AILEMA. 
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Selected. 


A SCENE AMONG THE EXCLUSIVES. 


- —— Miss Selina Danvers flew up to her, with ecstacy in her 
looks, and a perfect parterre of flowers in her hand, and seizing her hand 
vehemently, “Well, my dear Lady Fitzhenry, here J am! actually at Al- 
macks! and all owing to you, fam sure, I am more obliged to you than 
I can express. What an enchanting place it is! But only think how 
abominably those odious lady patronesses have behaved! After all, mam- 
ma has no ticket! Did you ever hear any thing like it? It is quite atro- 
cious. I really thought I should have died with anxiety when we came 
to Willis’ room this morning to hear our fate; and my heart sank within 
me when j saw how full the street was of carriages, for we got into a reg- 
ular string just like a ball—so delightful! we were there full'an hour and 
a half waiting, but [ am sure it was well worth while, and I really believe 
I screamed with joy when I saw my ticket ; but. as I said before, there was 
none for mamma; so then we had to drive all over the town to find a cha- 
peron for me to go with; at last we went to Lady Coddrington, and only 
think! she had got one for herself, and none for her daughter! Did you 
ever hear any thing so shocking! And she was so cross and sulky about it 
at first, that she said she would not go; but by abusing the lady patronness- 
es, we got her into good humour, and she agreed to take me; but, be- 
tween ourselves, she is a very disagreeable chaperon ; for out of spite, I 
suppose, because her ugly daughter could not get a ticket, she wont try 
and get me a partner; and, odious woman, she came so late that the even- 
ing is already more than half over. I suppose you know all the men 
here, Lady Fitzhenry, don’t you?” 

“Very few dancers,” said Emmeline, not feeling at all inclined to press 
Selina on any of her acquaintance. : 

“Dear! there is Mr. Moore!” exclaimed the young lady, already in a 
flutter of expectation ; “and I do believe he is coming this way; and we 
danced constantly together at Arlingford, you know.” 

That was true; but dancing and diverting himself with the simple Se- 
lina at Arlingford, and selecting her as his partner at Almacks, were two 
very different things; and after making her a distant, chilling bow, Mr. 
Moore sat down on the other side of Emmeline. Poor Selina’s counte- 
nance fell. Moore went on talking, sotto voce, to Emmeline, till Selina 
could bear it no longer. 
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“Dear, Mr. Moore! how came you not to be dancing: J thought you 
liked it of all things!” 

“] may ask you the same question,” returned he. 

“Oh no, perhaps nobody has asked me,” answered Selina, pettishly. 

“That is quite impossible; [ will not suppose any thing so disgraceful 
to the taste and judgment of all the smart young gentlemen I see here,” ad- 
ded he, carelessly, and then returned to his affectedly interesting conver- 
sation with Emmeline, who listened apparently quite unworthy of the ho- 
nor conferred on her. Svlina saw with mortification that nothing was to 
be hoped from Mr. Moore. But just then, a foppishly dressed young man, 
coming up and speaking to Emmeline, Selina’s spirits revived : she touch- 
ed her arm, whispering, “ Whois that? could you introduce me to him?” 
At first Emmeline paid no attention, but Selina’s pinches became so ur- 
gent, that she at last was obliged to say: “Lord William Vernon, will 
you allow me to introduce my friend, Miss Danvers, to you ?” 

For a minute, an expression of displeasure animated Lord William’s 
unmeaning countenance: he made Selina a slight bow with his head, as 
he took a hasty survey of her person; and after saying something very 
uninteresting about the heat of the room, to Emmeline, and enlarging on 
the merit of a newly purchased cabriolet horse, to Moore, he walked away. 

Poor Selina bit her lip in vexation, and finding she did not thrive at 
all in her present situation, jumped up to see what could be done with her 
cross chaperon, whom she had spied in conversation with a gentleman 
at the opposite side of the room. 

“How in the name of wonder came Miss Danvers here ?” exclaimed 
Moore, as soon as she had left them—“ What could possess the lady pa- 
troness to give her a ticket.” 

“] applied for one for her,” answered Emmeline. 

“] think that was rather a work of supererogation on your part,” con- 
tinued Moore. “You surely are not going to hamper yourself with that 
girl ; you soon frightened away Vernon, trembling for his newly acquired 
dignity in the hierarchy of fashion; and I must give you notice, if you 
take to introducing Miss Selina Danvers about, even you, even Lady Fitz- 
henry, charming as she is, will be voted a bore. What business has that 
sort of girl here? and how can she be so unreasonable as to expect to be 
asked to dance ?-—it is perfect nonsence---she had much better stick to 
her Hampshire county ball; there she may play un grand réle. Misses 


are really sad nuisances in society, unless they sit quiet, and dont trouble 
one; so take my advice Lady Fitzhenry. Good nature is quite mauvais 
ton in London-—it is a bad style to take up, and will never do. But it is 
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impossible to sit still and moralize when Collinet is playing that waltz so 
delightfully : will you take a turn or two with me 2” 

“T] will resign the honor to Miss Danvers,” said Emmeline, laughing— 
“and luckily she is just coming this way; so do the thing handsomely 
and ask the poor girl, for she knows nobody here, and is dying to-dance.” 

“Oh, if you are really serious, I am off,” said Moore, and hastily seiz- 
ing his hat, which he had hid under the seat in preparation for his waltz 
with Lady Fitzhenry, he hurried away. 

Although little inclined to merriment, Emmeline could not help laughing 
—+the smile on her countenance caught Pelham’s eye, and he came up to 
her to enquire what had amused her. Emmelinetold Selina’s sad tale. 

“Poor thing!” said Pelham. “But this is a new character Moore has 
taken up, I think, for he set out much more wisely, with the determination 
to enjoy every amusement that came in his way, professing openly a love 
for dancing and gaiety of every kind: but fashion, or what is called, in its 
slang, being fine, is so catching a disease that none can escape. It has ta- 
ken the place of the small pox ; and I think it would be a good plan if 
we.could be inoculated for it, so as to secure having it mildly, and of the 
best sort. I don’t know how you manage to be what and where you are in 
the world without it; but pray don’t follow Moore’s advice on the sub- 
ject—let us have one specimen of a good-natured London fine lady. By 
the bye, I too have some advice to give you, which is, not to make up to. 
that Mrs. Osterley : she was reckoned at Vienna a tres manvais lanque, 
and was always making lracasseries ; she has a gay and apparently an art- 
less manner, which at first takes one in. Fitzhenry never liked her, so 
you need not be acquainted with her; and | should really counsel you to 
avoid her.” - - 

There was little necessity to give Emmeline that caution : what she had . 
already heard had not prepossessed her in Mrs. Osterley’s favour in any way; 
but at that minute the two people of whom they were talking came up. 

Mrs. Osterley begs to be introduced to you, Lady Fitzhenry, said her hus- 


band, with an evident painful embarrassment of manner. Emmeline got up, 
and returned the salutation, though with a coldness which she could not 


overcome, but which did not seem at all to discompose the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

“ As an old friend of Lord Fitzhenry’s,” continued Mrs. Osterley, “Ifeel 
] have a right to claim acquaintance with you, and I trust you will allow me 
to endeavour to improve it.” And she seated herself by Emmeline, who 
again bowed in silence ; for never before had she felt so totally at a loss 
for some of those usual phrases which mean nothing, but which fill up the 
awkward pause, apt to take place after a first introduction ; and Fitzhenry 
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no way helped her. He appeared to be completely discomposed ; and, 


under pretence of seeing an acquaintance, removed to adistance. Mrs. 
Osterley finding Emmeline did not speak, continued :— 

“It is so long since I have been in England that [ hardly know any 
one: quite a new set and generation have started up; and my Eng- 


lish acquaintances are merely those whom I have known abroad—by the 
bye, Mr. Pelham, are the Mostyns in town !” 

“T believe they have left it,” said he coolly. 

“Of course you know them,” continued Mrs. Osterly to Emmeline— 

“Mr. Mostyn is so particular a friend ef Lord Fitzhenry’s.” 

“No, I have never met them,” answered Emmeline, commanding her 
voice as well as she could, though she felt her face was to a great degree 
betraying her feelings. 

“ You surprise me,” continued her tormentor. “But I suppose you and 
my friend Lord Fitzhenry have been analizing, and sentimentalizing alone 
_ inthe country @ la mode Anglaise, since your marriage, and J cannot 
wonder at either of you preferring that to the most agreeable society,” 
added she, with a complimentary smile. “ After Easter, I suppose every 
body will be in town; and I trust Lady Florence will then return among 
the number, for J really feel quite in a strange country. Iam now so lit- 
tle used to the forms, and cold, stiff proprieties of English ways, that, to tell 
the truth, I find London very dull and stupid, and was really delighted to- 
night, when I saw Lord Fitzhenry, to talk over delightful foreign days 
with him. Mr. Pelham, don’t you find English society much changed for 
the worse! I think my couniry folks are pleasanter any where than in their 
own land; for, here they directly put on their native buckram again, and 
are so prodigiously good and proper, that there is no living with them.” 

“I can’t agree with you,” replied Pelham. Iam so stupid as to like 
them better at home: abroad, they are too apt to cast off some of the res- 
‘ traints which the opinions of their own country oblige them to submit to, 
without adopting those of the nations they visit. In short, the case is the 
same with manners as with religion; they cease to be protestants without 
becoming catholics: and they take advantage of the usual laxity of morals 
and principles of other countries, without acquiring that outward decorum 
of manner, which at least prevents such conduct from offending the inno- 
cent; without, in short, adopting that excusable hypocricy, which a French 
author so justly ‘calls Vhommage que le vice rend a la vertu, an English 
woman rarely ceases to be virtuous, without becoming coarse; a foreigner 
may understand /e metier better, but my own opinion is—that there are 
few of my country-women much the better for a long residence on the 
continent.” 
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“'The present company always excepted, of course,” said Mrs. Osterley, 
bowing to him. “Mr. Pelham is no complimenter, as J dare say you find, 
Lady Fitzhenry ; for I believe you have the pleasure of being intimately 
acquainted with him.” 

Fortunately for Emmeline, a new waltz justthen began; and Fitzhenry 
to make up for his former negligence, came again to claim Mrs. Osterley as 
his partner, although seemingly against his will. As they went away to- 
gether, Emmeline heard her say to Fitzhenry— 

“] am not sure J admire your Lady Fitzhenry so much on nearer view as 
J did at first sight. She is terribly English; so cold and distant—and Isee — 
already she dislikes me for being the reverse: ef que *e n’ai pas Phonneur 
de lui plaire.” 

What Fitzhenry replied, Emmeline did 1ot hear ; and, as it was now late, 
and that she was wearied Luth in body and mind, she begged of Pelham 
to ask fur her carriage, desiring juim to tell Lady Seville she would send it 
back for her, if she had not ordered her own. 

They crossed the room in silence : poor Emmeline taking one last look of 
Fitzhenry as he was still walking with Mrs. Osterley. 

“That is a spiteful little devil,” said Pelham, who well knew whither 
Emmeline’s eyes had wandered ; “and [ again advise you tokeep clear of 
her ; she hates both Fitzhenry and me ; for, the truth is, she tried to turn 
both our heads alternately, and succeeded with neither : Fit#henry had too 
much good taste to be taken in by any thing so glaring.” 

Emmeline made no comment, but sighed deeply. Her sigh was echoed 
by one close to her; and, turning round, she saw poor Selina, cloaked up to 
her ears, following her hard-hearted chaperon down the stairs which she 
had so lately mounted in such glee ; the evening to which she had looked 
forward so long, with so much ecstasy, already over—and having to her 
been productive of nothing but mortification and disappointment. 

“Good night, Lady Fitzhenry,” said she, sadly :—for you see I am go- 
ing: but lam sure | don’t care; there is nobody here one knows, and though 
it is a ball, nobody will dance: it isthe oddest thing I eversaw. However, 
it is very well tocome once, just to be able to say one has been at Almacks, 
for that sounds well ; but I declare I think it the stupidest place I ever was 
at, and wonder how people can make such a fuss about it.” 

The loud welcome cry of “ Lady Fitzhenry’s carriage stops the way,” pre- 
vented any more of Salina’s peevishness being heard, and Emmeline re- 
turned to her solitary home. But harmless, unpresuming, and innocent as 
she was, in absenting herself, she left her character behind her; and from 
that evening (thanks to Mrs. Osterley) all London talked of and laughed at the 
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decided affair between Lady Fitzhenry and Mr. Pelham ; each narrator 
telling his own story, and inventing such facts as each found wanting to 
render it plausible. Emmeline, however, lost nothing in the good opinion 
of the fashionable world by this report, which was treated, by some, as an 
excellent joke ; by others, as a thing of course ; and many of those who 
carelessly discussed the matter, and at once deprived poor Emmeline of her 
good name, might have ended their remarks, if they had had honest con- 
sciences, with Lady Saville’s first words of praise to Emmeline : “ She is real- 
ly quite on a par with ourselves.” 





Selected. 


REFINEMENT. 


“To refinement we owe the most exquisite pleasures of existence. We 
do not mean that sickly sensibility which is distressed at a violation of et- 
iquette, or that specious air of aristocratic pomp; we mean that nice per- 
ception of what is amiable, dignified, or elegant in social intercourse. It 
is not confined to the palace, or even to the “accident”’ of gentle blood, but 
deigns to meliorate the hardships of poverty, and throws a halo of beauty 
round the loathsomeness of disease. It can breathe only in an atmosphere 
of goodsense. It enjoys an equal pulse only from the proscriptions of religion. 
It exalts the inward and ennobles the outward man. It adds grace to beau- 
ty; sweetness to good sense: it throws a veil over deformity, and unites 
us moré strongly in the bonds of our social compact. He who possesses 
it, can secretly control his fellow men while he himself is above the do- 
minion of circumstances. He must acquire a skilfulness of expression that 
sometimes he may blunt the arrow’s point ; sometimes paint with glow- 
ing the fancy of a poet; sometimes administer the oil and wine into that 
most tender of all vulnerable points—self love. Refinement seeks con- 
verse with nature rather than the broad glare of pomp and circumstance. 
The grovelling mind looks for gratification in sensuality, but refinement 
looks through sensuality up to the god of sensuality— it tears the film from 
our moral sight, and enables us to sce the deformity of nature unarrayed 
in the artificial guise of society. What a power is this to possess? how 
dangerous without the guide of religion! how wise in our Creator to make 
them inseparable! Without it, we are brutes—with it, we tenant a moral 
paradise.” 
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“CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
GEN. ANDREW JACKSON AND JOHN C. CALHOUN, 


President and Vice President of the United States, on the subject of the 
course of the latter, in the deliberations of the Cabinet of Mr. Monroe, 
on the occurrences in the Seminole War. Washington. Printed by Duff 
Green, 1831.” 8 vo. p. 52. 

The proclamation, which was made, some weeks ago, through the chan- 
nel of the new “Official” at Washington, that the “ greatest and best of men” 
had yielded to the“ urgent solicitations of the people”, and consented “ once 
more” to become a candidate for their suffrages at the next Presidential 
election, could have surprised no one who had observed with what scrupu- 
lous uniformity this “wonderful man” has adhered, “through life,” to the 
rule of saying one thing, and doing another. That proclamation has al- 
ready worked wonders: it has crumbled into dust the cement of the great 
Combination, and has resolved the constituent parts of that ill-assorted bo- 
dy into their precedaneous antipathetical relations. The prediction of such 
a catastrophe may be found in many of the political papers of 1825, before 
yet this unhallowed confederacy had emerged from its state of inception; 
and it may be regarded as no small evidence of the wonderful skill and re- 
sources of the “great magician,” that the accomplishment of the prophecy 
has been thus long retarded. Whether those “spirits from the vasty deep,” 


which have hitherto come at his call, have ceased to obey him, or whether 


it has suited his purpose tutgivea new motion to the springs of his machine- 


ry, a little time will develope. 
Many of the confederate malecontents, who, at the period we have refer- 


red to, buckled their fortunes to the banner of the “military chieftain,” 


were avowedly actuated by the consideration that his election would, not » | 


only effect a break in the line of “safe precedents,” but, put a stop to the 
equally dangerous, however constitutional, custom of a dual term in the 
Presidential service. Nothing but the assurance. that the ambition of the 
“hero” would be satisfied with the honours of a single triumph, or the hope, 


not perhaps so openly expressed, that he might not live to wish fora se- 
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cond, could have wrought upon some of his partisans to give up their own 
schemes, for tiie sake of aggrandizing one who was regarded, by all, in no 
other light than as a temporary instrument to effect a particular object. It 
was not “in the bond,” that he should stretch the inch that was given him 


toanell. How strange, that so many experienced plotters should have for- 


gotten that the appetite for power grows by what it feeds on, and that the 


most cherished wish of an old soldier is to die with the harness on his 
back ! 

Among those who were thus influenced, in their support of pretensions 
which they derided even while they defended, was the author of the pam- 
phlet before us. He had been unfortunately seduced, in an evil hour, to 
listen to the rash and imprudent counsel of a few personal and enthusiastic 
admirers, and to stake upon a single desperate hazard the popularity which 
he had deservedly acquired, as one of the pillars of the American System, 
by suddenly presenting himself before the world in an attitude of hostility 
to all his former colleagues and opinions. He “ o’erleaped” himself, in at- 
tempting to pluck from the moon those honours which, in a few years, 
would have been laid at his fect. It cannot yet have been forgotten for 


” 


how short a period he was able to stand “upon his own bottom,” nor by 
how severe and bitter a mortification he was taught the lesson of patience. 
It was Mr. Calhoun’s first political error, but it led him into other.—Instead 
of winning back the high ground, from which he had been tempted, by im- 
mediate retrogression, he continued to plunge on as if he had lost the fa- 
culty of discriminating between the dogmatisms of faction, and the dictates 
of patriotism. His mind seemed to labour under some strange and power- 
ful delusion : he had wandered into a new region, where every image was 
reflected @ revers ; and seeming to lose all consciousness of his former po- 
sition, he laboured to give prominence to the contrast, by the zeal with 
which he promulgated his new doctrines, and supported his new friends. 
That these new friends should seek to cast him off the moment his alliance 
became inconvenient to them, was quite as natura] as that they should have 
accepted his services when they were most useful ; and the only thing mar- 


vellous in the present feud between “the first and second officers of this 
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great republic,” is, that it did not.occur at a much earlier period after they 


were placed in those relations to each .otlier. 

The pamphlet before us cannot be said to disclose any thing new—that | 
is, it communicates no information to the public, either political or historic- i 
al, of which they were not before in possession: it was talked of long be- 
fore it made its appearance, and was the subject of many extraordinary spe-” 
culations. But however little there may be of novelty in the contents of 
the pamphlet, there is at least something new in the fact that the President 
and Vice President of the United States have been engaged in angry al- 
tercation on a point of*long past official construction, and that the former — 
has actually proscribed the latter for a “ difference of opinion” on the bear- 
ing of his own orders! and this fact is as disgraceful as it is new. 

The opinions which Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of War, entertained on 
the occurrences of the Seminole War, were as well known to the command- 
ing general on that occasion, and to the public, in 1818, as they are now ; 
and we have, in this pamphlet, his own confession, that he was informed 
“many years ago” of the part which the Secretary took in the Cabinet de- 
liberations on that subject. Why were the vindictive feelings, under which 
it is evidert this correspondence was commenced, on the part of the Presi- 
dent, so long smothered in his own bosom ? Why were they not suffered to 
have vent at a time when the respective relations of the parties, to each 
other and to this union, were not such as to involve the nation in the dis- 7 
grace of their exhibition? and above all, to what purpose, for what end, ‘is | 
the long pent up fury now poured out ? 

Some of the minions of the Seminole hero, have attempted to divert 
the public attention from the real merits of the question between the dis- 
putants, by casting a load of censure upon Mr. Calhoun for publishing the 
correspondence. We confess we cannot perceive how the Vice President ~ 
could have avoided what he has done, in justice either to himself or the * 
people—unless indeed he had treated tlie first letter of the President as he 
did that of Mr. Crawford, and sent it back as unworthy of his notice. If 
there be any thing criminal or mischievous in the publication, the same 
quality must attach in a tenfold higher degree to the origination, of the 


H.—vot. 3, 80: 5. 
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correspondence, and in this certainly Mr. Calhoun shows himself to have 
been “free from all agency.”” He has done no more than he was strictly 


justified in doing. nay, no more than he was imperiously called upon to do, 


in self defence. Whatever of odium there may be “in resuscitating this 
old subject,” it must rest upon the President, and not upon the Vice Pre- 
sident: he it is who has re-opened the Seminole campaign—and verily he 
hath done it in the true Indian style of “bush-fighting.” 

The conclusions, to which every unprejudiced reader must come on a 
careful perusal of the pamphlet, are, first, that Mr. Calhoun has not only 
fully and completely vindicated himself from every imputation against his 
“honour and frankness,” so far as his conduct towards the President is 
concerned, but that he has done this in the terms and style of a gentle- 
man, who does not for a moment forget what is due to his own dignity : 
secondly, that the letters of the President of the United States are—wor- 
thy of their origin! Upon these latter, it is our purpose to make a few 
comments in pursuance of our vocation—we may afterwards add a remark 
or two as to the probable effect of the Pamphlet. 

The President opens the campaign, if we may borrowa metaphor from 
his favorite trade, on the 18th May 1830, in the following manner :— 
“That frankness, which, I trust, has always characterized me through life, 
towards those with whom I have been in the habits of friendship, induces 
me to lay before you the enclosed copy of a letter from William H. Craw- 
ford, Esq., which was placed in my hands on yesterday. The submission, 
you will perceive, is authorised by the writer.” The language here used, 
is admirably selected to salve the conscience with a literal truth, while it 
pampers revenge with a meaning widely at variance from that which it is 
designed to convey. Let critics and grammarians say what they may, 
there are few writers better skilled thanthe Chief Magistrate, in the art of con- 
verting words to their philosophical use of concealing ideas. “ That frank- 
ness, which, I trust, has always characterized me through life”! and which 
would not permit him to withhold, for a moment, from the knowledge of 
one with whom he had “been in the habits of friendship,” the fact of an 


insidious attempt to interrupt those “habits.” Now who, that reads this, 
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would not understand the Chief Magistrate as intending to affirm, that 

life had been characterized by frankness? And yet he affirms no wath 
thing! He was induced tolay before the Vice President a copy of Mr. 
Crawford’s letter—not by frankness, in its absolute, categorical, and posi- 
tive sense, but—by “that frankness,” which was a characteristic trait of 
his own “life.” The distinction is exquisitely subtile, and as philologie=-' 
ally accurate as it is refined. “ That frankness,” which has characteriz-— 
ed the Chief Magistrate “through life,” it must be observed, differs very 7 
essentially from that frankness which distinguishes other honorable men— 
for the Jatter accompanies its possessor in all his intercourse with society ; 
the former is avowedly displayed only towards those with whom he has” 
been “in the habits of friendship.” Mark, too, how nicely these latter 
terms are chosen. The Chief Magistrate does not commit himself by ac- 
knowledging that he had ever been actually the friend of Mr. Calhoun : he § 
merely includes him among those to whom he had worn “the habits of 
friendship”—that is, the dress, cloak, and mask of friendship. Verily,this 
same “frankness” of the “ first officer”? must be a marvellously convenient 
commodity ! 

It was about ten months ago, as we have just seen, that the President’s 
frankness induced him to make “the submission” of Mr. Crawford’s let- 
ter, tothe Vice President. Docs not the reader at once infer, that he had 
then for the first time heard of the part taken by Mr. Calhoun, in the Ca- 
binet deliberations to which that letter refers ?, And would not-that infer- 


ence be confirmed, in the mind of the reader, when the President further 


adds: “My object in making this communication isto announce to you 


the great surprise which is felt’—? It is not common, we believe, for 


persons to be twice struck with “great surprise” at the same information ; . 
and it would seem to be most natural, that information of a nature likely 
to create surprise at all, should excite it in the greatest degree when first 
communicated. Such, however, as we shall see, was not its operation on 
“that frankness” which belongs to the character of the Chief Magistrate. 
In the President’s second letterto Mr. Calhoun, dated 30th May 1830, 


we are told that the sam? information which is given in Mr. Crawford’s 
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letter had been long in his possession. “It had been intimated to me ma- 
ny years ugo, that it was you, and not Mr. Crawford, who had been secret- 
ly endeavoring to destroy my reputation.” Strange as it may seem, this 
information, at that time, neither excited his “ surprise,” nor awakened his 
characteristic “frankness,” or,-if it did either, the effect was not suffered 
to appear. Why was it, that the President did not then inform Mr. Cal- 
houn of “ these insinuations,” and that asa friend he had “ indignantly re- 
pelled” them ?——“ ] had too exalted an opinion of your honour and frank- 
“ness, to believe for one moment that you could be capable of such decep- 
tion,” says the President. Now if he really thought the information un- 
worthy of his notice, and this had been the true reason of his not commu- 
nicating it to Mr. Calhoun, at that time, the same reason was, by his own 
shewing, in full force at this time, for he had neither seen nor heard any 
thing to lower his exalted opinion of Mr. Calhoun’s “honour and frank- 
ness,” nor had he ceased to believe that he was his “sincere friend” —-a be- 
lief confirmed in the strongest possible manner, by the “ conduct, words, 
actions, and letters,” of Mr. Calhoun! 
The President goes on to say: “ Under the influence of these friendly 
feelings, (which | always entertained for you,) when I was presented with 
acopy of Mr. Crawford’s letter, [by the way, presented is another of his 


well chosea terms—the letter was prepared for him at his own request,] 


with that frankness [again!] which ever has [characterized,] and I hope 


ever will characterize my conduct, I considered it due to you, and the 
’ friendly relations which had always existed between us, to lay-it forthwith 
before you, and ask if the statements contained in that letter could be 
true.” From this extract it plainly appears that, at the moment when he 
sent to Mr. Calhoun the copy of Mr. Crawford’s letter, he thought of him, 
and felt towards him, exactly as he had done “ many years ago”—that is, 
he believed him too honorable and high-minded to have been guilty of 
the “deception” imputed to him. [ow happened it, then, that the same 
frankness—“ that frankness !””—which prompted him to “despise and con- 
ceal the insinuation,” in the one case, induced him forthwith to reveal 


them inthe other, as something “due to” Mr. Calhoun? Will it be al- 
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leged that the more “questionable shape” in which “these insinuations” | 
now came to him, staggered his faith in the “ honor and frankness” of one 
who had given him so many proofs of friendship? No! this plea cannot ~ 
be urged, for he says: “I repeat, I had a right to believe that you were my 
sincere friend, and, until now, never expected to have occasion to say of 
[to] you, in the language of Cesar, Et fu Brute.” Let it be remembered 
that the “now” here referred to was the 30th May 1830, seventeen days 
after the copy of Mr. Crawford’s letter had been sent to Mr. Calhoun. 
As it appears, therefore, by his own acknowledgment, that he did not be- 
lieve a word of Mr. Crawford’s information, but on the contrary, still en- 
tertained for Mr. Calhoun, at the time he sent him the letter, precisely the 
same “friendly feelings” which he had “always entertained” for him, it 
follows that he must have been actuated by some other motive than even_ 
“ that frankness” which characterizes him. What that other motive was, 
we have no doubt the people will find out, in full time to understand all 
its bearings, before the next Presidential election. 
The last letter from the President to Mr. Calhoun is dated at the * Her- 
mitage,” from which have come so many exquisite specimens of epistolary 
eloquence. The choice spirits who, an other occasions, think and speak 
and write for him, were all scattered abroad, and he seems to have been 
left to the freedom of nature. Like an impatient horse, relieved from the 
curb, he snorts, rears, and kicks, and bounds over all impediments of 
courtesy, grammar and sense. The letter is, in fact, the chéf d’ouvre of 
the “ Hermitage”’ compositions, and ought to be reprinted on satin to ac- 
company the first message. We do not mean to meddle with the logick of | 
this letter—Mr. Calhoun has so handsomely and so fully exposed its ab- 
surdities, in that respect, that in truth he has left nothing to be added. 
But he has not seemed to consider it as any part of his duty to correct the 
President in the right ordering ofhis words. He has left the cabinet gram- 
mar to speak for itself, and it is but fair that it should be heard. If the 


new system of reform is to be spread through our language as well as our 


politics, the people cannot too soon begin to make themselves acquaint- 
ed with the “Cabinet literature.” 


The following sentence sets at defiance 
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all concord and government, and may be called unfathomable, since it 
has literally, no bottom. 

“Mr. Forsyth having promised, in his letter to me of the 17th June. that 
he would explain, and by letter correct you in the unjust and unfounded 
inferences which you had drawn from his letter; and I must add here, for 
your information, that, if I understood your other allusions, they are as 
equally unfounded.” p. 31. 

What is it here that depends on Mr. Forsyth’s having promised to ex- 
plain? We can imagine, that, when those ire-kindling epithets, “ unjust 
and unfounded inferences,” popped into the writer’s head, all recollection 
of Mr. Forsyth’s promise popped out, and he finished the sentence with- 
out knowing or caring whether such a man existed :—* as equally unfoun- 
ded!” how expressive! how characteristic! We have no doubt, when 
this was written, the “ greatest and best of men” was in the very crisis of 
a paroxism, grinding histeeth and knitting his brows, or showing other symp- 
toms “as equally” characteristic. The next sentence butone is “as equal- 
ly” without object or end, and is a fine example of the entangled and pa- 
renthetical style. We defy the most accomplished diplomat to produce 
a more beautiful specimen of involution— 

“In conclusion, I repeat, I lave always met the intimations of your having 
made before the Cabinet, in secret council, against me, injurious move- 
ments, with flat and positive denial, and brought into view, by way of re- 
butter, your uniforn and full approval of my whole conduct on the Semi- 


nole campaign, so far as ], or any of my friends, had heard you on the sub- 


ject; and the high character you sustained for fair, open and honorable 


conduct in all things was entirely opposed to the secret, uncandid, unman- 
ly course ascribed to you by those intimations, and J banished from my 
mind wlrat I conceived to be unjust imputations upon your honor, by as- 
cribing duplicity to you, and never, until after the intimations were com- 
municated to me of the suggestions of the Marshal, as stated in my let- 
ter to Mr. Forsyth, (a copy of which was inclosed to you.”) p. 31. 

The reader will seek in vain to find out what it was the writer “ nerer” 


did “ until &e.”"—the idea. whatever it was, was not matured, “and never’ 
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will be. But again: “ Itwas then that I had a desire to see the statement said 


to have been made by Mr. Crawford, and, when information (informed) 
by Colone] Hamilton that such sentiments had been seen in writing, that 
I made the request to see it, with the object of laying it before you, which 
Ithen sapposed would meet your prompt and positive negative.” —ib. 

We must, in charity, suppose that the exalted writer intended to erase 
the word “information,” and to substitute that which is enclosed in the 
parenthesis ; but even this correction will hardly remove the obscurity of — 
hismeaning. The President next regrets that he had the poignant mortifica- j 
tion not to receive the expected “ negative,” and concludes with the follow- 
ing peal from his great guns—* understanding the matter now, I feel no in- 
terest inthis altercation, and leave you and Mr. Crawford, and all concern- 
ed, to settle the affair in your own way, and now close this correspondence 
forever.” 

Anathema! Maranatha! How gentle, how courteous, how dignified, 
how becoming, is such a letter from the first to the second officer of “this 
great republic!” and how conclusive the evidence, which these several 
letters of the Chief Magistrate afford, that the terms “honour,” “ frank- 
ness,” “candour,” “sincerity,” and “friendship,” have not the samé 
meaning in his vocabulary, which they bear in the general use of society. 

It is, somewhat inconsistently, asserted by the “ Jackson” glossers of 
this Pamphlet, that the dispute it details was a mere private difference, 
with which the public had nothing to do—-that Mr. Calhoun discovered a 
great want of tact and prudence in bringing such a subject before the pub- 
lic—and yet that its publication is a firebrand thrown among the republi- 
can ranks! Others are of opinion that it can produce no political effect— 
that is, that it wil! cause no change in the present arrangement of parties. 
—We have already said that the Vice President could not, in our opinion, 
have avoided publishing the correspondence without violating the most 
sacred obligations to himself and his constituents. His reputation was 
assailed from a source that he was bound to notice. What right has any 
individual to ascribe conjectural motives for his appeal to the people, when 


the avowed and apparent motive is all sufficient to justify the appeal? He 
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was called upon to vindicate himself from dishonorable imputations—he 
has done it in the most triumphant and masterly manner. If remote po- 
litical consequences, affecting the party with which he has been unfortu- 
nately connected, should follow this successful exposure of a formidable 
conspiracy against his “good name,” he cannot be blamed. For ourselves, 
we confess, we look forward to political consequences from it of the most 
i rtant character—consequences which may, perhaps, save the country 
from ruin and disgrace. It is not possible, in the first place, that it can 
fail to weaken that combination of various discordant interests. which 
made up what has been hitherto known as the “ Jackson Party.” Mr. Cal- 
~ honn and his friends, personal and political, constituted no inconsidera- 
ble, and certainly not the least efficient, portion of that combination. It 
would be against nature to suppose that the “Jackson Party” will not 
lose this portion of its strength—nless, indeed, the friends of Mr. Cal- 
houn are all, as the President shows himself to have been, so only in pro- 
fession, wearing “the habits” without the properties, “of friendship.” This 
must be one effect of the Pamphlet, however Mr. Calhoun may determine 
hereafter to act—But we are sanguine enough to look for another, and 
_ still more important effect. We think we can discover in the “signs of 
the times,” as connected with this publication, that Mr. Calhoun is about 
to repair his first great political errour, by returning to the “national re- 
publican” fold—and though we may not place him at once before our 
“eldest hope,” we trust his return would be welcomed as that of a long 
lost brother. But we shall take occasion to renew this subject hereafter— 


it is too full of interest to be hastily treated at the close of an essay.— 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A young girl displayed the courage of a hero. On the place of the Ex- 


change, she braved a shower of royal balls, and was the first who seized a 
cannon. Conducted to the Hotel de Ville, she was placed in a chair and 
carried in triumph, covered with wreaths, in the midst of the most enthu- 


Siastic shouts. 


a 





EXTRACT FROM AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 





LADY ELIZABETH WOODVILLE. 


[We are indebted to a friend for a part of the private journal of the cele- 


brated Lady Elizabeth Woodville, previous to her marriage with Lord 
Grey—who after his death married Edward the Fourth, and died in con- 
finement at Southwark, under Henry the Seventh—It forms a striking 
contrast of the manners and customs of “bye gone days,” with those of 
the present times—This extract was taken from an ancient manuscript 


preserved in Drummond Castle, and communicated by Lady Ruthven to ’ 


an American traveller.] 


Monday morning—I rose at four o’clock, and helped Catharine to milk @ 
the cows, Rachel the other dairy maid having scalded her hand in so bad a 
manner the night before—made a poultice for Rachel, and gave Robin a 
penny to get her something comfortable, from the apothecary’s—6 o’clock— 
the buttock of beef too much boiled, and the beer a little of the stalest— 
(mem. to talk to the cook about the first fault, and to mend the other myself, 
by tapping a fresh barrel immediately )—7 o’clock—went to walk with the 
Lady my mother into the court yard—fed twenty-five men and women, chid 
Aoger severely for expressing some ill will at attending them with broken 
meat—8 o’clock—went into the paddock behind the house, with my maid 
Dorothy, caught Thump the little pony myself, and rode a matter of six 
miles, without saddle or bridle—10 o’clock—went to dinner; John Grey 
a most comely youth, but what is that to me? a virtuous maiden should be 
entirely under the direction of her parents! John eat but little, and stole a 
great many under glances at me; and said, a woman would never be hand= 
some, in his opinion, who was not good tempered—I hope my temper is not 
intolerable! Nobody finds fault with it but Roger, and he is the most dis- 
orderly serving man in our family—John Grey likes white teeth ; my teeth 
are a pretty good colour IJ think ; and my hair is as black as jet, tho’ I say 
it; and John, if I mistake not, is of the same opinion—11 o’clock—rose 


from table, the company all desirous of walking in the fields—John Grey 


J—-vok. 1, no. 5. 
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would lift me over all the stiles, and twice squeezed my hand with great ve- 
hemence. I cannot say [ should have any objection to John Grey—be plays 
at prison bars as well as any of the country gentlemen, is remarkably duti- 
ful to his parents my Lord and Lady, and never misses church on Sunday—— 
$ o’clock—poor farmer Robinson’s house burned to the ground by an acci- 
| dental fire! John Grey proposed a subscription, among the company, for 
the relief of the poor farmer and gave no less than four pounds himself with 


that benevolent intent—(mem. never saw. him look so handsome as at that 


moment )—4 o’clock—went to prayers——6 o’clock—fed the pigs and poul- 


try—7 o’clock—-supper delayed to this very late hour on account of farmer 
Robinson’s misfortune—(mem. the goose-pie baked too much, and the 
pork boiled to rags)—9 o’clock—the company fast asleep. These late 
hours very disagreeable—said my prayers a second time, John Grey dis- 
turbing my thoughts too much the first time—fell asleep and dreamed of 


John Grey. 


Translated for the National Magazine. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EGYPT. 


__——_ 


During the period that the French Army remained in Egypt, an infini- 
ty of striking, and no less curious incidents occurred :— among them was 
the following one, which is worthy of relation.— 

M. Rigo, a painter, and member of V’institute d’ Egypt, had undertaken 
a course of Studies, not only from nature, but of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. The caravan from Nubia, which was at the time at Cairo, presented 
a happy opportunity to the artist, in the latter respect, and he determined 
to avail himself of it. The individuals composing the caravan were in- 
habitants of a country far in the interior of Africa. The conductor of 
the caravan, Abd-el-Kérim, was remarkable for the energy -of the Nu- 
bian character, which was strongly stamped upon his countenance. Mr. 
Rigo, at once resolved to take his likeness, and undertook to entice 
him to his quarters for that purpose ; it was not however, until he had ex- 


pended a considerable sum that he succeeded. After a long and frequent- 
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ly interrupted negociation, Abd-el-Kérim was prevailed upon to enter the 
painting room of Mr. Rigo, with an escort of ten or twelve of his compa- 
triots or clan, and with all the precaution of a man whois sensible that he 
is about to be entrapped; but being subsequently encouraged and gaining 
confidence, he was finally induced to dismiss his guard, when Mr. Rigo 
commenced operations, by sketching him in his natural size.— 

The Nubian appeared satisfied with the first traces of the pencil, and 
with his finger pointed out the parts of the design that corresponded 
with those of his face, saying: Taibo (good;) but when the artist had add- 
ed the colouring—the effect upon him was far different; Abd-el-Kérim 


had no sooner got a glimpse of the painting, than throwing himself back 
It was impossible to tranquilize 


he uttered the most terriffic shrieks. 
him:—on the door of the apartment being opened, he made his exit as 
fast as his legs could carry him, and he declared to all he met, that he had 


justescaped from a house where they had deprived him of his head, and 


the one half of his body.— 
Some days after this, Mr. Rigo introduced another Nubian into his paint- 


ing room, who officiated as a porter in one of the houses of the institute. 
He was no less terrified at the sight of the paintings than his compatriot 
Abd-el-Kerim had been—and hastened to relate to all the porters of the 
neighbourhood, that he had seen at the house of a Frenchman, a great 
number of decapitated heads, amputated limbs, and mutilated members of 
human beings.—His comrades disbelieving, ridiculed him, and six of them 
went in a body to satisfy themselves.—T here was not one of them but was 
seized with affright upon entering the apartment of Mr. Rigo,and not one 
of them could be prevailed upon to remain.— 

Mr. Rigo, afterwards, took the likeness of a young woman of the same 
country, who had been brought to Cairo by Abd-el-Kérim. But it became 
requisite to use authoritative means, to induce her to submit to be painted. 
And, as the artist progressed in finishing the head or arm, she would ask, 
“why do you take off my head” or “my arm!” She appeared convin- 


ced that all the parts of her body, which had been pourtrayed on the can- 


vass, had already began to wither.—( Rerue de. Paris.) 
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ORIGIN OF THE “* BUSTLE*.”’ 


Some years ago—perhaps, fifteen or twenty, 
John Bull (who loves on novelty to feast, 

God knows, our neighbours always give us plenty) 
Received an Importation from the East. 


T’ admire the fair, John thought it was his duty, 
And quickly fell to drawing of love-knots, 
His visitor was (tho’ not fair) a beauty, 
The lovely Venus of the Hottentots. 


But here my tale requires an explanation, 
Which I will give as graceful as I can ; 

Blush not, ye fair ones of this blushing nation, 
Or if ye will, why, blush behind a fan. 


The line of beauty in this lovely dame, 
In admiration whereof John subscribed, 
Is rather difficult for me to name, bs 
And, therefore, by your leave must be described.— 


Reader—thou hast perchance heard some one tell, 
This beauty had a vast rotundity : 

>T was in that seat where Honour’s said to dwell, 
Like learning—sometimes in profundity. 


Oh! who can tell what countless myriads ran 
To gaze upon this wonder of the East : 

The Prince—the Peer—the Poet—Clergyman 
And Courtier rush’d, their eager eyes to feast. 


This could not last ;—our lovely British fair, 
Beheld with jealous eyes their mighty rival ; 

With her, by nature, they could not compare, 
Their most protuberent was but a trifle. 


It was agreed, nem. con., that such a sight, 
In Britain’s Isle had ne’er been seen before, 


Seen 


* Nor the “ Bustie” about the “ CoRRESPONDENCE,” but that which pertains to ladies dresses of to- 
day's fashion.—Ep. 





FEMALE CHARACTER. 





The ladies all were in a pitious plight, 
Their slender shapes they rated quite a bore. 


*Tis said with truth that when Dame Nature fails, 
We have recourse to her half-sister—Art ; 

And oftentimes her wondrous skill avails, 
To lull the sorrows of an aching heart. 


A convocation of the fair was called, 
To take their case into consideration, 

Discuss the cause by which they were enthralled, 
And to obtain redress for all the nation, 


When after much debating, pro and con., 
A celebrated milliner from Paris, 
Cried out “Ma foi; a plan Pve hit upon 
Vich de resemblance ove our rivale carries.” 


Who can describe the scene of nproar there, 
Ecstatic joy beyond all comprehension ; 

Caps, hats, and bonnets flew up in the air, 
When Madame B. described her sly invention. 


No! not one minute longer would they stay, 
But all was hurry, Bustle, and perplexity ; 

With buckram, whalebone, wool and starch that day, 
Each lady made herself a vast convexity. 


No longer needed they, in secret, plot ; 

The dingy queen of Hearts they now could jostle, 
The sable Venus was forthwith forgot, 

And their Appendage henceforth call’d a Busrie. 





Selected. 


Female Character—I know not which is most lovely, a female born to 
affluence, and accustomed to all the luxury, the attention, and the gratifica- 
tion which wealth and influence can control, who still preserves a courtesy, 
end even a modesty in her intercourse with those in lower circumstances ; 
or one, who in the depth of poverty and obscurity, maintains a dignity, a 
propriety of deportment, tempered with a submissive sweetness of disposi- 
tion, which commands the respect of all who can appreciate true nobility. 





ENIGMA—MORAL POWER. 





ENIGMA. 

The following Exicma was written by a lady in England, a Miss Seward, 
many years ago, and was found in her Will, with the direction to her 
Executors to pay fifty pounds sterling to the person who should first 
discover and communicate the true solution. It is believed at this day 
that it remains a mystery in England and Wales—and under that im- 
pression we insert it— 

The noblest object in the works of Art; 
The brightest Gem which nature can impart; 
The point essential in a Lawyer’s lease; 
The well known signal in the time of peace; 
The ploughman when he drives his plough; 
The soldier’s duty, and the lover’s vow; 
The planet seen between the Earth and Sun; 
The prize which merit never yet has won; 
The miser’s treasure and the badge of Jews; 
The wife’s ambition and the parson’s dues. 

Now if your noble spirit can divine, 

A corresponding word for every line, 

By all these lessons clearly will be shewn, 

An ancient City of no small renown. 


MORAL POWER.—It has been the pride of our country that the law 
operates without a show of power---because that the cilizens, at the cali of 
the law, rally round the standard of the law, and unite in common efforts 
or the common good, as Mr. Jefferson expressed himself in his first inaug- 
ura] address. Every good citizen is a sort of special constable, or guardian 
of the law. 

The Marquis Marbois, in the introduction to his history of Louisiana, 
speaks thus of the supreme tribunal of our country: 

“There is at Washington a power which has neither guards nor pal- 
ces nor treasures, it is neither surrounded by clerks nor overloaded with 
records. It has for its arms only truth and wisdom. Its magnificence 

pnsists in its justice and in the publicity of its acts. This power is 
alled the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Speaking of the United States in his history, he says— 

“No where else do we find so much ease and contentment, the fruits 
jof industry, of discreet conduct and good morals.”’ 
| “The emigrant is always kindly received, and has nothing to fear but 
his own faults. A good carpenter, an industrious mason, a clever mechan- 


c, sees only the laws above him.” 
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ENTHUSIASM AND ITS EFFECTS.— 


There are many people who are-never easy unless they are attending 
some religious assembly ; hearing a sermon, a lecture, or a prayer, going a- 
bout to all kinds of missionary meetings, and all sorts of clerical conven- 
tions, receiving exhortations, and perhaps making them ; listening to the re- — 
cital of experiences, and then in turn reciting their own ; crowding round a~ 
show of Cherokee children, or conversing with a convert from New Zea- 
land ; never easy in fact, unless while they are trespassing on their real du- 
ties, by the fruitless performance of imaginary ones. They must have the 
bell of the meeting house rung every other day. and the doors of the school 


house opened every other night ; but their own house. may take care of it- 


self. 


I am pretty confident that motives of vanity have considerable influence — 


over this class of devotees. It isnot enough that they are seen in the house 
of worship one day in seven. Every body else is seen there too, and they 


are not noticed in the crowd. ‘This gives them no distinction—they have 


nothing to do—people are on that day assembled together to worship God, 
and not to talk about themselves ; there is no opportunity to exercise any 
particular gifts, or to show off any remarkable graces. At “an anxious” or_ 
an “inquiry” meeting, they can measure their spiritual growth with much 


apparent meckness, and confess the vileness of their nature and the enormity — 


of their sins, with much real pride, and while they are calling themselves 
worms, mean all the time that they are the chosen of God’s creatures. 
Another motive with a number of these constant frequenters of religious 
meetings, may be a love of excitement, change, novelty, and gossiping. ‘That 
same restlessness of temperament, which is the root of all dissipation, is also 


the origin of its religious variety ; for what is the spirit and essence of dissi- — 


pation of any kind, but a perpetual desire of finding that pleasure abroad, 
which cannot be found, or which cannot be felt at home ! 

A third motive, is the idea which many entertain, that there is a positive 
merit in attending religious meetings, apart from the instruction which they 
may afford. They imagine that this scrupulous and incessant attendance 
will atone for other negligences; and fill up some ugly blanks in their 
moral deportment; and that, therefore, it is a prudent thing for them to 
compound for duties with ceremonies, and divert the security of consci- 
ence of heaven from the substance to the shadow of piety. 

Some people are always going to church, lecture, and conferrence, be- 
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cause they have nothing else to do—that is toway, because there is noth- 
ing else that they will do; for if we were disposed to do all our duty, we 
~ shall never lack employment. 

Tam sure that very many of those who so assiduously wait on the vari- 
ous assemblies and exercises in connexion with religion, do so from the 
persuasion that they are engaged in a high and actual duty, and are per- 
forming what is well pleasing in the sight of God. However much I may 
respect the feelings of such persons—and | do most sincerely respect 
them—I cannot but lament their erroneous views; I cannot give up my 
conviction that their conduct proceeds from mistaken impressions. 

I mean not to disparage the institutions of public and social religion. 

I delight to see a village pointed out by its clurch spire. I delight to hear 
the voice of praise filling the house of God. I delight to behold those 
who enjoy the blessings of christianity, endeavouring to diffuse them by 
every suitable means in every possible place.—But I hate to see a man 
leaving his business or trade, to be instructed in the doctrine of total de- 
pravity, or to talk solemn fustian with himseif; and I hate to see a woman 
take all her religion to church or conventicle, and let her own house burn 
up if it will, with every thing in it, while she is dissalving in tears at some 
shocking story about the Hindoo widows who burn themselves. Oh! why 
will we not make religion the unreserved and smiling companion of our 
hearts, and our homes, and our duties, instead of forcing her to be the ob- 
ject of formal, and mysterious, and lifeless eeremony.— Christian Monitor. 





Selected. 


NATURAL ELOQUENCE. 


_ “Who is it,” said the jealous ruler of the desert, encroached on by the 
restless foot of English adventurers—* Who is it that causes this river to 
rise in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the ocean? “Who is 
it-that causes the loud winds of winter, and that calms them again in sum- 
mer? Who is it that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, and blasts 
them with the quick lightning at his pleasure? The same being who 
gave you a country on the other side of the waters, gave ours tous: and 
by this title we will defend it,” said the Warrior, throwing his tomahawk 
upon the ground, and raising the war sound of his nation. 





